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For the Companion. 


MERE SUZANNE. 


have supped,” he seats himself and eats his soup in 
silence. 
The father groans as he seats himself again, 


| for his joints are old and stiff with rheumatism. 


By Katherine 8. Macquoid. 
In Four Chapters,—Chap. I. 


Midway between the Norman seaport, Havre, 
and the city of Paris there stands, on the very 
edge of the River Seine, the prettiest little town in 
the Pays de Caux. Its quaint, gabled, half-tim- 
bered houses are grouped round a grand old Gothic 
church, just where two green valleys meet and 
send a little river trickling through the pebble- 
paved street, to lose itself in the Seine. 

This little stream is called St. Gertrude, in mem- 
ory of a legend current hereabouts; and a little 
way before it reaches the houses it meanders pleas- 
antly across some willow-fringed fields called the 
Marais. The willow-trees plainly love the little 
river, for they grow on both sides of it and bend 
down caressingly, till their gray-green leaves 
make reflections in the shallow water, along with 
the yellow sedges that crowd the banks, and the 
purple loosestrife and paler agrimony which assert 
themselves in bright patches of color among the 
varied greens. 

All these pictures showed vividly on either side 
of the little gray stream half an hour ago; but 
now the sun has sunk behind the trees that bor- 
der the western side of the Marais, and grass and 
leaves and reflections have put on a sombre robe 
of olive before they go to sleep. 

The Marais lies much higher than the town, 
yet lower than the gray road which passes it on 
its way down to the gabled, half-timbered house- 
beside the broad Seine. 

A young fellow, seventeen years old or so, sun- 
burned, blue-eyed, with the Saxon-looking face so 
often seen in the Norman peasant, turns aside 
from this road as he reaches a by-path, and goes 
down to a plank bridge across the little stream. 
The light is now so dim that the cottage near the 
big willow-tree in the corner of the Marais cannot 
he easily made out, but the figure standing in 
front of the open doorway can he seen a good way 
off. The lilac cotton jacket above her dark skirt, 
and her snowy linen cap, are very distinct against 
the dim, blurred background of cottage and wil- 
low-trees. Her nose and chin are always near to- 
gether, for she has lost her teeth, but now they are 
closer than ever; she is smiling such a fond wel- 
come to her boy. 

“Come! come!” she says, blithely. ‘*You must 
want your supper badly, Auguste.” 

She bustles forward and tries to take his bundle 
from him, while he kisses both her withered 
cheeks. 

But Auguste does not smile back in the old face 
so near his own, and he says; ‘*No, no,” almost 
sternly as he holds the bundle away from her. 

His mother—they call her la Mére Suzanne in 
the little town by the Seine—turns meekly away, 
and goes back into the cottage, but her head is 
bent and she has left off smiling. She knows, by 
help of that extraordinary sympathy which exists 
between a loving mother and her child, that some- 

thing ails Auguste, and a dread which she cannot 
put away seems to clasp her heart like an iron 
band. But the sight of her sick husband, crouch- 
ing over the fire, recalls her wits. 

“Yes, yes, my man,” she says, cheerfully ; ‘here 
is our Auguste, and right hungry too, you may be 
sure. Itis along walk from Yvetot, you know, 
Jules.” “ 

Auguste has not followed her in. His footsteps 
sound slow and heavy; he loiters outside a min- 
ute or two, and then goes round to the outhouse. 

“What ails the lad?” his father says. ‘Where 
has he gone? I have not seen him these two 
days.” 

Jules Didier turns round a pale, sallow face, al- 
most covered by a grizzled beard that sorely needs 
the barber. His eyes are dark and haggard, and 
his face has suffering plainly marked on it. One 
arm, too, is missing; but as he rises and stands 
erect, he is a tall man, a thorough contrast to his 
little, stooping, blue-eyed wife, who looks like a 
ball as she bends over the fire to fill a brown bowl 
with soup out of the pot on the hot hearth. 

Her son comes in just as she sets the steaming 
howl on the table; the unbleached, home-spun 
table-cloth reaches half across. A small pitcher 
of cider and a gaudy red and blue plate, full of 
huge white radishes, are placed on either side. 

\uguste goes up to his father, whom he kisses 
on both cheeks, and then merely saying, “You 


Auguste’s silence does not seem to him out of the | 


usual course of things, and when one is troubled 
with one’s own ailments one is sometimes less 
sensitive about the joys and sorrows of others. 

It is different with la Mére Suzanne; she has 
such a busy time of it that she never can find a 
moment in which to think about herself, unless it 


Her Jules, her 
Auguste, and those three dear dead sons who fell at 


be when she says her prayers. 


Magenta and Solferino, fill her thoughts. The 
poor mother often wonders where these dear chil- 
dren, as she calls them, lie buried—if there were 
but a chance of finding out their graves, she some- 
times thinks she would like to make a pilgrimage 
to Italy, although Monsieur le Curé says Italy is 
a long way off—farther even than Paris. 

Her thoughts just now are full of Auguste. She 
stands out of his sight, and yet she is watching 
him. She has been every moment expecting to 
hear his merry laugh and to see his bright face 
turned towards her, with that look of invitation to 
share his mirth, so dear to a mother’s heart. 

He has finished his soup, but he only crumbles 
the bit of bread which is put beside his plate. 
Then he sighs and his head sinks on his breast. 
His mother does not speak, but. unconsciously she 
sighs too, and her lips quiver. Something has 
happened to Auguste; that is plain enough, but 
she will not worry her good, loving boy; he shall 
take his own time. 

“When the trouble gets too heavy to bear,” she 
says meekly to herself, “my Auguste will come 
and tell it to his mother.” 

It cost her a struggle to keep down her longing 
to comfort him. She wants to put her arm round 
his neck, and to ask him to tell her his sorrow; 
but this might vex him. ‘‘Who can tell?” she 
says, bravely. The effort has brought hot tears to 
her eyes; she goes quickly away to the outhouse 
and dries them there on her apron. 


, 





While she stands at the door and looks ont over 
the cabbage-plot a smile comes over her face. 





’ 
| Something is creeping about in the gloom, and 
jnow a long-haired, bushy-tailed gray cat emerges 
from behind a row of globe-shaped cabbages, with 
leaves curling outward like a rose. 

“Mousseline! Mousse! What are 
you doing ?” Suzanne laughs merrily, as the cat 
| comes close and lays ‘at her feet a large yellow 
|frog which he has caught among the cabbages, 
}and which by his purring and the arching of his 
| back and tail he intimates is vermin, not to be 
tolerated on the premises. 


Mousse! 





La Mére Suzanne stoops down and pats Mous- 
seline, and the cat rubs himself against her. 

“Good Mousseline!” she says, “good cat! come 
in and see Auguste.” 

She stops outside the door. All within is silent, 
and when she opens the door, she sees that Au- 
guste’s face is hidden by his hands, as he rests his 
elbows on the table. 

His father, roused at last by the unusual silence, 
is looking round at his son. 
Auguste’s attitude speaks only of fatigue, and 
Jules’ idea is that the lad will get a nap if he is left 
in peace. 

But as Suzanne looks at her boy, the pain at her 
heart comes back. She closes the door, and Au- 
guste lifts his head. His dreary, craving gaze 
draws her to him in a moment. Outside the door, 
she has been saying to herself, ‘““He must be left 
alone; yes, yes, the poor boy must not be ques 
tioned ;” and now, without her will, she finds her 


and his tears are falling on the front of her gown. 
“There, there, my jewel, my well-beloved!” She 


bosom as if it were an infant’s—she does not ques- 
tion him. 

Love, that best of teachers, has given to poor, 
ignorant Suzanne the key which unlocks an over- 
burdened heart. She is so emptied of self that she 
is a part of Auguste, and the poor fellow’s heart 
eases itself without effort into this sympathy which 
does not even offer itself, because it is already his. 


shall not reach his father, “it has come at last— 
that which we have dreaded.” He feels a shiver 








To him, however, | 


arms round his neck, his head is on her shoulder, 


rocks his head in her arms, pressing it against her | 


“Mother,” he says, softly, so that his words- 


in the arms round his neck; he feels, too, that her 
breath is drawn more deeply, and he tries to smile 
bravely, though he does not lock at her face. 

“Yes, mother. Iam no longer Auguste Didier, 
Iam No. 317. Tam drawn for the army of the 
North.” 

He felt surprised, wounded even, when he saw 
that her first thought was for his father. She 
looked round, and held her breath a moment, and 
then she turned to her boy, her poor face so pale 
and changed, that instinctively he tightened his 
hold, lest she should fall down in a faint. 

She kissed her son’s forehead, and then drawing 
herself away, she went up to the invalid. 

“Jules my man,” she said, cheerfully, “you are 
very tired; the day has been hot and weary. Shall 
not Auguste help you to bed? He too is tired and 
wants rest.” 

Jules Didier looked wistfully over his shoulder. 

“T have not heard any news yet,” he said. 
“Come, Auguste, let us hear what fun was going 
on inthe market to-day. Is Rouen as fullof trav- 
ellers as usual? or have the Prussians frightened 
themaway? Ah, those Prussians! they are rough 
customers. Eh, my lad—why, mother, what ails 
you?” 

She 


had been taken unawares at his careless 
words about the Prussians. There rose up before 
her a battlefield with her boy, her darling Auguste, 
fighting hand to hand with dark fierce-looking 
men. She knew these must be German soldiers. 

She gave a sudden sharp cry, and flinging her 
apron over her head, she reeled back against the * 
table. Auguste’s arm was round her in an instant, 
and he placed her in the chair in which he had 

been sitting. But he did not stoop to kiss her; the 
young fellow knew that he must play the man, if 
he would not break the hearts of these two who so 
fondly loved him. At that moment his mother’s 
tenderness was a danger which he must avoid. So 
he walked up and down the stone-floored room, up 
and down three times, his head bent on his breast, 
and his hands behind his back. 

But his father had no eyes for him. It was new 
to Jules that his wife should be ailing, and a vague 
terror seized him that she was perhaps dying. 
Death and Suzanne! the two ideas had never be- 
fore come to him hand in hand. He rose up, pale 
and trembling, and going over to where she sat, he 
put his one arm round her, and patted her bent 
shoulders. 

‘What is it ?” he said in a hurried, alarmed way. 
“What have you done to yourself? Tell me, 
Suzanne! What has happened ?” 

The last words sounded fretful, for, indeed, to 
Jules, who was so often a sufferer, and who had 
grown accustomed to consider himself helpless, it 
seemed impossible that anyone so cheerful and ac- 
tive as his uncomplaining wife should be ailing ex- 
cept by her own fault. 

She looked up at him with scared, pathetic eyes. 
She did not mean any reproach; she only longed 

| dimly for something which she felt he could not 
give her. 

“Kiss me, Jules,”’ she said, and when his rough 
chin had rubbed her forehead, she sank back fee- 
bly, as if in those few minutes she had grown 
much older. 

Auguste had stood still when his father spoke. 
He was young, but he knew what his mother 
wanted, and in that moment he realized what the 
loss of him would be to her. He loved his father 
| dearly, but he did not see why he should be spared 
the grief that had come upon them all. 

“T'll tell you, father; it is better you should 
know,” he said, hoarsely, “and then you can help 
mother to bear it. I knew it was coming, but I 
did not know it would come so soon. The army 
has been beaten, they want all the soldiers they 
can get, and if a fellow is strong, there is no escape. 
Iam drawn for the conscription, and I have to 
march on Monday.” 

His father stood still; he looked sicklier than 
ever. 

“Tt cannot be,” he said ‘* Monsieur le Maire 
said to me, ‘Auguste will be exempted} your years 
of military service, your lost arm—the poor lads,’ ” 
his voice grew husky as he glanced at his wife’s 
bent head,—‘‘Monsieur le Maire has said, that all 
these things must preserve us our last child, and— 
and—I told him what a good child he was.” 

His eyes shone with tears as they met his son’s. 

Auguste only shook his head for answer. 

Jules went on with sudden, unusual energy. 

“Yes, yes, we will see; I will go to-morrow to 
Monsieur le Maire, and then to Rouen; they will 
not take you from us when they have heard me, 


| 











YOUTH’S 


106 THE 


COMPANION. | 





“Can you read ?” 
“T can read and spell, but not so very well.” 
“Can you write?” 


they could not; yes, yes!” His facile nature had | 
already persuaded itself that what he wished to be, 
must of a certainty happen. | 

Auguste went up to his mother, and hugged her “Oh, a little mite.” 
closely to him. Something told him that was the There were smiles, by this time, on the faces of 
best comfort she could have, that he could give. my most sedate boys and girls. 
Then he said, tenderly, ‘It is late. We had better [I affected not to see anything unusual in Wil- 
all go to bed, mother.” liam Henry’s poetical replies, and assigned him a 

(To be Continued.) seat, without questioning him farther 

Just before school closed in the evening, Mrs. 

Brown appeared again, and waited until school 
WHERE? | was out. 
And is the swallow gone? “You wait for me outside,’ she said to William 
Which aa a t ? Henry. 
Farewell bade it none? Approaching my little pine desk, she said,-— 
“How did he git along ?” 

“Very well,” I said. “He is certainly a very 
good boy.” 

“Indeed, he is that,” she replied, while a pleased 
smile came into her pale, careworn face. 

“He never gave me a sassy word in hi#life. I'll 
| be so thankful if you can learn him readin’ an’ fig- 





<+*@ 
>> 


No mortal saw it £0; 
And who now doth hear 
Its summer cheer, 
As it flitteth to and fro? 
So the freed spirit flies! | 
‘rom its surrounding clay | 
It steals away, 
Like the swallow, through the skies. 
—Anon. 
—_—_—__—__—_§_«@»— —— 





For the Companion. | gers, an’ to write, for, of course, a boy that can 
make up poetry like he can, aint fit for a farmer. 
A DISTRICT SCHOOL POET. | Did he say any poetry to you?” 
Ten years ago I taught a school in the western| “He made several rhymes,” I said. 
part of Kansas, which was at that time very| “That's just like him! Aint it wonderful? It 
sparsely settled. The few people there were the | beats time! That boy is all intellect an’ poetry, 
first to make their homes in that part of the State. from the crown of his head to the sole of his foot! 
They called themselves “settlers.” The small, | If he only takes a shine to you, now, I'll be so 
rough houses of sod or unplaned boards were “few | glad.” 
and far between.” | “T hope we shall like each other, and I think we 
My schoolhouse was a very primitive affair in- shall,” I said. “I will certainly do all I can to help 
deed. It wasa little box of a house, boarded “up | William in his studies.” 
and down,” unplastered, unpainted, floorless, and “I’m powerfully ’bleeged, deed I am. All he 
it had but two windows and one door. | needs is to know you take an intrust in him, an’ 
I had twenty-six pupils; some of them came a he’ll do anything to please you.” 
distance of four miles. ‘They were hardy, sensi- | This I found to be quite true. There was, in- 
ble boys and girls, in home-spun and home-made | deed, something of the “soul of a singer” about 
garments. | the poor, ignorant, awkward boy. He was so 
At noon they would bring their tin pails or little | kind and gentle, and tried so hard to be a favorite 
baskets of lunch around my desk, and sit there | With me and with his schoolmates. 
while I told them of the world beyond the plains | He was constantly surprising me with his 
of Kansas—a world that few of them had ever | rhymes, and saw the beautiful in everything, if 
seen. | there was anything beautiful in it. 
One day, a new scholar made his appearance. | One day he held up his hand, and asked permis- 


He was a stranger to us all. sion to come to my desk. It was nearly four 
A tall, angular, thin-faced woman, in a faded | 0’clock, and the short November day was fading 
calico dress and green gingham sunbonnet, came | into twilight. 
to the door with the boy. | William Henry came forward, his face in a glow 
It was a warm day late in the fall. The school- | of happiness, his large eyes full of light. 
room door was open wide. The woman came to He leaned forward and whispered,—“Do please, 
the little wooden step, rapped with her knuckles | sit, look at them beautiful, beautiful clouds before 
on the door-frame, and with a crook of her long, | they are gone!” 
bony forefinger motioned me toward her. I glanced out of the little window. The whole 
“You go on inside, William Henry. I want to | west was in a scarlet glow. The long, dreary waste 
speak to the master,” she said to the boy. of brown prairie seemed to have caught a reflection 
I had taught in schools in which my absence | from the low-hung clouds, and was dull and dark 
from the room for a single moment would have , "0 longer. Never had I seen a more glorious sun- 
been the signal for mischief on the part of boys | Set. 
and girls; but I had no fear regarding my Kansas | “See it! see it, sir!” whispered the excited boy, 
pupils. reaching a trembling hand toward the window. 
“I jist wanter say, mister,” said the woman, in| ‘‘Why, sir; it—it—fairly lifts me up, some way. 
a shrill whisper, “that my William Henry is diff- | See the shadows come and go! 
‘rent from most boys. He’s kind o’ queer. Some | 
say he aint any sense, but that aint so. He's all | about ‘God’s great pictures. 
brains; that’s what’s the matter with William | meant them kind of pictures, sir?” 
Henry Brown. An’ his brains all run to intellect. 
That’s the only thing that ails him. 
“The way that boy can make and speak poetry 
right out’n his own noggin beats anything. 





thing approaching a misdemeanor. 
The seat next to his was occupied by a red 





of it’s beautiful, an’ better’n vou can buy in half | and green linsey-woolsey dress. Her name was 


“TI learned a verse once, with something in it 
Don’t you s’pose it 


Only once was William Henry guilty of any- 


Some | headed, freckle-faced, pudgy little miss, in a red 


to myself: it 

“O boys and girls, I say to you, t 
We've got a teacher kind and true. 
He learns us how to write and spell, 
And lots of other things as well! 
Oh, let us try to be like he, 
And many happy days we'll see. 
And this is the end of my song, 1S 
If it aint very good it aint very long.” 

It was with great difficulty that I refrained from 

laughing aloud at the sly humor in the last line. \* 

But I caught a glimpse of the proud, pleased look | v 

in Mrs. Brown’s face, and dared not offend and 


pain the poor woman by laughing. 
and saw William Henry go through all the read- 
| 


partial payments and into cube root. 


grammar when I saw him last. His mother was 


by studying so diligently, and by showing a 


lived on bread alone, and their clothes were always 
of the poorest and plainest. 





the Commencement exercises of a large and well- 


the great audience, said,— 

“Tt gives me very great pleasure to introduce to 
you the salutatorian, William Henry Brown.” 
There stepped forward my William Henry 
Brown, of the old district school; as manly and 


to see,—neatly dressed, his fine eyes sparkling, 
his fair, good face aglow with honest pride. O 
William Henry Bréwn! I was so proud of you 
then, so proud that I was once your teacher! 

I was not the only one who heard with such 
delight that never-to-be-forgotten salutatory. 

At the close of the exercises a tall, slender, gray - 
haired woman, jn a neat black silk dress, came 
hurrying towards me. She took both my hands 
in hers, and looked up into my face with the tears 
on her pale cheeks. 

“You know me!” she said; ‘fand what do you 
think of my William Henry now?” 
William to-day is a most successful journalist, 

and has made a State reputation as a poet, and has 

delivered many excellent poems before literary so- | 
cieties, schools and colleges. His good name is 

extending beyond his own State. But whatever 

may be his success with the muses, he is a true | 
poet at heart, for he nobly cares for his white- | 
haired mother, who, good, hopeful soul, always 
belie-ed in him. J. L. HARBOUR. 





————_0 * | 
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For the Companion, 


TOM’S SOPHOMORE YEAR. 


Tom stoed in the middle of the room, with his 
hands in his pockets, and, whistling softly, look- 
ing about him | 

It was a plain little room just under the roof, 
but it had been Tom’s room ever since he had had | 
one of his own, and he was attached to it. 

But in a day or two, so he was saying to him- 


2 , | 6 , mn £ > ‘4 “q 6 <j * . " 
the poetry books. It all comes jest as easy an a Pugh. One afternoon I was walking down | self, he was to leave it for nearly a year. There, 


nat’ral to him. Many atime he don’t know it till the aisle very quietly. 
he’s done it. I thought I'd tell you how it was, so 


near the head of the bed, stood his trunk,—a fun- 


William Henry was deeply engrossed in some-| ny old trunk that had belonged to his grandfa- 


you wouldn’t be so much set back if he made up | thing on his slate. Thinking it might be a poeti- | ther, and was covered with hairy hide fastened 
something poeticky the first time he spoke to | al outburst, I stepped softly up, and peeped over | with brass nails. 


you. his shoulder. On the slate was written,— 

‘‘He’s a good boy, he is. He’ll never sass you, 
nor make a bit o’ trouble. But, of course, being 
a borned poet, he’s kind o° odd, and acts some- 
times as if he hadn’t any sense. All poets act that 
way, they say. 

“I hope, mister, you'll not let him be put upon | Henry know that I had seen his slate. 
an’ run over. He’s all the child I’ve got, an’ his 
pap died las’ month.” 

The thin, colorless lips of the woman quivered 


“My hart is ful of luv fer yu, 

My own deer purty Sally Pugh, 
I luv yu well, I luv yu long, 

An this is the end of my song.” 


face crimson with blushes. 


calico apron. 


He had just been packing it, and a glance at its 
contents told where he was going to spend the 
coming year 

For besides his clothing might be seen green- 
covered Latin and Greek grammars, leathern- 


I stepped back quietly, without letting William | bound lexicons, an algebra, a geometry, a copy of 


Livy, and several other books which spoke of a 


He slipped it slyly over to Miss Sally’s desk, his | college course. 


For three days later, at his college in a country 


Sally spelled out the lines “with pleased sur- | town more than a hundred miles away, Tom Sar- 
here, and she wiped her eyes on a corner of her | prise,” as I judged from the smile that came over | gent intended to make his first appearance as a | 
her face. But Sally was a stolid, matter-of-fact | learned Sophomore. ‘Just to think!” he said to 


“Yes, sir, I'm a widder now, an’ pore, an’ I| miss, with no talent for rhyming. I stepped near | himself. ‘It’s only three days now, and then I’ll 


can’t never give William Henry the schoolin’ he’d | enough to see her write on the slate. 
of had if his pap had lived; for he callated on 
sendin’ of ’im clean to Empory, where they’ve got | William. 
a school with four teachers in it. I reckon then 
he’d of made poetry along with the best of ’em. | a word to either Sally or the poet. 

But I won’t keep you out here no longer, so good- It was the custom to have dialogues and recita 





see all the fellows. Won’t we have some pow- 


“Sow doiyu.” Then she handed the slate to| wows? And won’t we dig into the old classics 


>” 


and mathematics >” and he gave a boyish shuffle 


At the risk of failing in my duty, I did not say | on the floor to give vent to his delight. 


Just then he heard a step below his window, 
-|and looking out, he saw his father entering the 


by.” | tions, with a spelling-match, on Friday afternoons, | yard on foot. 


I went into the house to see this new genius. He | to vary the monotony of our uneventful school 
was a slender, over-grown boy of about fifteen | life. William Henry’s poetical powers had ful 
years, with a head so large that, had it contained | sway on these occasions. 


. , | . s 
brains alone, his mother’s remark that he was “all| I met Mrs. Brown going in search of a stray 


brains” would have been almost true. | cow, the first Friday morning after her son be 


: “Why, father!” cried Tom, suddenly. “Did 
1 | you walk all the way home ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why, where’s Topsy ?” 

-| Topsy was Mr. Sargent’s little black horse that 








He was very shy and awkward, and his long| came one of my pupils. She came hurrying up | he had had for years; and now that he was get- 
. . . we | we hy 
arms and legs seemed to give him no end of | to me, eagerly holding out her hard, toil-worn | ting old, and growing heavier and more bulky as 


trouble. But he had a very pleasant face and an | hand. 
unusually full and bright eye. His clothes were| ‘How de do, sir?” 
ill-fitting, patched in many places, and no two gar- | comin’ over to hear the speakin’ and spellin’ thi 


ments were of the same material. His yellow hair | afternoon, an’ I wanted to thank you fer the in- 
was “roached” into a glossy puff on top of his | trust you take in William Henry. He’s taken the 


head, and combed down flat in front of his ears. | greatest notion to you! Thinks there never wa 
His hands, face and garments were very clean. 
“What is your name ?” I said. “I have forgotten | of anything he can do to please you, an’ he studie 
ad | like sixty ev’ry spare moment he git8. He’ 


|sucha man. He asks me ev’ry day if I can think 


| age crept on, he had done but little walking in 


she said. “I callated on | his business about town, but made Topsy his 


$ | invariable companion. 

‘*Where’s Topsy, father ?”’ asked Tom again. 
“Well, Tom,” said his father, laying down his 
s knife and fork, “I suppose I’ve sold Topsy.” 
“Sold Topsy!” cried Tom. “Did you know it, 
$ | mother ?” 

8 But his mother’s face was answer enough. 


endowed college. I cannot tell you how proud | room 
and happy I was when the President of the college, | it again, and looked in. What pleasant sugzes- 
stepping to the front of the stage, and speaking to | tions it offered, what promises it held out! 


“William Henry Brown, and I lived in Tucker- | makin’ up some poetry "bout you to speak to-day. | 


town.” 


“Have you any books ?” 
“T have two or three, but it don’t take many for 
me.” 


“Why, what for, father?” Tom continued. 
It’s ever so nice and jingly, an’ it’s ev'ry line his | “Sold Topsy! And the new buggy you bought 
own git-up, too. As who should help him but me? last year, to make your driving easy; have you 
an’ land knows, I’m not one of the poeticky | sold that too?” 

kind!” “Yes, I've practically sold them both. ‘The bar- 
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This was the “jingly” poem so kindly dedicated | gain isn’t really closed, but Joe Watson has taken 


hem to try, to-day, and if his offer’s fair, I shall 
ake it.” 
“Why, father,” said Tom, in a remonstrating 


tone, as he brushed back his stiff hair. “Why. 
your business keeps you travelling between yur 


hop and the folks that work for you, all the time 


You can’t walk all that much.” 


“I must cut down expenses,” said Mr. Sargent 
‘I’ve run behind, this last year. There’s no other 
way.” 

Nothing more was said. 

After dinner Tom went up to his room agai 


I taught two years in that little school-house, | and sat down on a corner of the trunk. 


Topsy sold! And the buggy sold! It did not 


ers, and from his little mental arithmetic through | seem possible. And to think of his father, fa 
from being vigorous now, yet forced to plod abou 
He was struggling with the tenses in his first | continually over the rough roads. 


The backs of the grammars and lexicons, smi!- 


very poor indeed, and she had a long, hard strug- | ing up at him from the trunk, made him uncom 
gle to keep her boy in school. But he repaid her | fortable. 


He rose, and shut down the cover of thy 


constant, tender appreciation of her toil and sacri- | trank, and stood for a long time with his hands i: 
fices. I know that there were days when they | his pockets, looking out of the window. 


There was a very pretty landscape of green pas- 


tures and woodland outside, but Tom saw nothin-s 
of it. His eyes seemed to be fixed on some far- 
Eight years from that very June day I attended | away place beyond the horizon. 


After a while he turned and began to pace tly 
Then he paused by his trunk, and opene: 


The room was small and plain, and Tom was 
by no means a good-looking boy. But such boys 
are sometimes the heroes, and such rooms the bat- 
tle-grounds of contests which make no noise in the 
world, and which yet demand as much pluck and 


handsome a young fellow as you could ever wish | character in the victor, as has many a famous con- 


test for a kingdom and a crown. 

Tom continued his walking to and fro in the lit- 
tle room, whistling now and then, and from time 
to time throwing himself into a chair restlessly. 

The afternoon wore away. ‘The sun dropped till 
it seemed to rest an instant on a peak which Tom 
could see from his window, and then the room sud- 
denly grew dark. 

The change seemed to rouse Tom to a decision. 
He put on his hat, and a moment later was walk- 
ing toward the centre of the town. 

The next morning, when breakfast was ready, 
Tom was not on hand. But just as his father and 
mother were beginning to wonder where he could 
be, what should they see but Tom, driving Topsy 
up to the door, and hitching her to the post. 

“Tom,” said his father, as he came in, “what 
does this mean ?” 

“It means you’re going to keep Topsy, sir,” an- 
swered Tom, going up to his father, and putting a 
hand on each shoulder. “Father, I’ve thought it 
all over, and I’ve decided not to go back to college 
this year, but to stay at home and work. That 
will be enough saving, so that you can keep the 
horse and buggy, and I'll lay up what I earn, and 
pay my own way when I go back to college next 
year. [’myoung enough to wait. So you mustn't 
say a word. I'd rather do it, and it won’t hurt me 
a bit.” 

And it didn’t hurt Tom. When his sophomore 
year did begin, he was better able to appreciate the 
worth of the studies. Hewas happy too, in know- 
ing that his pleasure and profit were gained witli- 
out subtracting from those of others. 

CHARLES STEWART. 
—___+o- 


For the Companion. 


CANOE AND RIFLE ON THE ORINOCO. 
By William T. Hornaday. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 
Our First Crocodile, 


“Hurrah! There’s the northeast corner of South 
America! Come up here, Ben!”’ 

A cheery young voice shouted these words down 
the companion-way of a vessel just entering the Boca 
Grandé, or “Grand Mouth,” which connects the Car 
| ribbean Sea with the Gulf of Paria. The vessel was 
the American brig Golden Fleece, Capt. Armstrong, 
sixteen days from New York, bound for Port of 
Spain, Trinidad; and the time was early morning in 
February, not very long ago. The sun was just ris- 
ing; the breeze was light but steady, and the vessel 
was carrying every sail to catch it. Viewed from the 
stern, the low, dark hull was covered by a hugh pyra- 
mid of motionless milk-white canvas. She seemed to 
be sailing over the dark blue water with outstretched 
wings, as an eagle sails, without a flap of his pinivons. 

In response to the invitation to “‘come up here,” 
Ben came up with more haste than ceremony. 

“Where is your South America?” he inquired, ea- 
gerly. 

“There it is,” answered the first occupant of the 
deck, pointing westward across the heaving waves 
toward a chain of hazy blue mountains that seemed 
to rise abruptly from the sea. 

“That’s really South America, is it?” said he who 
came when Ben was called. 

“Yes, sir. That’s the land of big game!” cried the 
younger man, with enthusiasm. “Big boa constric- 
tors, big crocodiles and ant-eaters and pumas and jag- 
uars !”” 

“Hold on! hold on!” 

“Coffee’s ready, gemmen,” said the dusky steward, 
protruding his woolly head from the hatchway : and 
with merry laughter and ipkes the two friends went 
below for an early breakfast. 

Both were young men, full of youthful enthusiasm, 
bound for the Orinoco River on‘a hunting expedition 
| The younger of the two, David King, was not quite 
| twenty, but thé other, Benjamin Chester, was six 
years older. Both were enthusiastic travellers, but 
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they preferred the wilds of nature to all the attrac- 
tions of cities. The forests and streams of the trop- 
ies lured them with irresistible power; this was their 
second hunting and exploring trip together. David 
was an ardent amateur naturalist as well as hunter 
and traveller, and had learned how to pay the ex- | 
penses of each trip by the collection and sale of nat- 
ural history specimens. In the city where he had 
been a college student there was a large scientitic 
museum, in which he not only learned how to collect 
specimens successfully, but had learned the mysteri- 
ous art of taxidermy as well. | 

The director of the museum, Prof. Haward, who 
was himself a great traveller and collector, took much 
interest in the schemes of “this boys,” as he playfully 
called the young naturalists, who looked to him for 
advice, sympathy and assistance; and he had taken 
great pains to teach David the market value of beasts, 
birds, reptiles and fishes. 

It seems almost strange that such things should 
have a market value, but they have; and like precious 
stones, the rarest and finest objects are worth the 
most money. well pre- 
served are generally worthless; but those which have 
been selected, prepared and preserved with skill and 
care are nearly always salable. For example: Prof. 
Haward had advised David and Ben that the skin and 
skeleton of a large manatee, or ‘‘sea-cow,” is worth 
one hundred dollars; a great ant-eater, fifty dollars; 
the skin of a large jaguar, thirty dollars, and a capy 
bara skeleton, twelve dollars. When properly pre- 
pared, crocodile skins are worth about three dollars 
per foot, and rough skeletons the same price. 


Specimens which are not 


Equipments. 


rhe two hunters were well equipped for work in | 
the tropics. Their outfit included a carefully selected 
stock of skinning knives and instruments of various 
kinds, arsenical soap in cans, powdered alum, a barrel 
of alcohol, and a large screw-top collecting can. They 
did not carry salt with them, for that can be bought | 
in nearly every village of civilized inhabitants on the | 
globe. | 

Benjamin Chester was aman full of ideas and ex- 
periments, and his gun was the result of his thirst 
for improvements. None of his friends had ever seen 
anything like it, nor had he either for that matter, 
until it came home from the gun-maker, it having 
been made expressly for him. It was a double-bar- 
relled breech-loader, of which the right-hand barrel 
was for shot, and the other a rifle. As a weapon for 
general use in a country of large and 
small game, it certainly had its advan- 
tages. ‘ 

David had a beautifully accurate 
Maynard rifle, calibre 40, and a double 
breech-loading shot-gun, No. 12. Both 
hunters were also provided with revol- 
vers, hunting-knives and a fine stock of 
ammunition. They went with the in. 
tention of making ‘a collection which 
could) be sold on their return 
enough money to pay the expenses 
of their, to them, very expensive 
trip. Their personal means were slender, as those of 
most Western boys are apt to be; and it was really 
quite necessary that the trip should pay, if they ever 
wished to take another. 

The Golden Fieece sailed proudly through the Boca 
Grandé, with the bold, rock cliffs of Trinidad rising 
perpendicularly out of deep water three miles to east- 
ward, and the mountains of Venezuela looming up 
only seven miles distant toward the west. Three 
hours later the vessel came to anchor in the harbor of 
Port of Spain, the pretty capital of the island, and 
the passengers hastened ashore. 

In the sights to be seen at Port of Spain alone the 
travellers could have found enough to interest thein | 
for several weeks. Just then, however, they had only 
time for a quick, absorbing glance at the beautiful | 
cocoanut groves and the gardens full of wonderful 
palms, orange and banana trees, cacti, ferns and ole- 
anders; at the gaily-dressed, much-bejewelled and | 
comely coolies from far-off Calcutta, the homely, | 
hard-working Chinese from Hong Kong, and the won- 
ders of the fish market—sharks, turtles and curious | 
smaller fry. For the mysterious Orinoco lay near | 


tor 


them, and beckoned them on. No one could tell them | 


what they would find there, nor how they would find 
it. 
“There is a boat called the Heroe which plies be- 


tween this port and the city of Bolivar up the Orino- | 


co, and it starts day after to-morrow, late in the after- 
The fare is twenty dollars.’ Such was Da- 
vid’s report to his friend after a tour of inquiry. 

“All right!” answered Ben. “We can send our 
luggage aboard of her from the Fleece, and save the 
trouble of bringing it ashore.” 


noon. 


“And the captain of the Herve says,” continued 





| boats 








small boats dropped noisily away; the anchor was 
heaved up from the muddy bottom, and at sunset the 
Heroe was off. 

The Gulf of Paria was that night as smooth as 
glass, and at daybreak the next morning the steam- 
er’s bow was pointing southeast at a long, low line of 


| dark green tree-tops, which seemed to float upon the 


water a few miles ahead. Even two hours later noth- | 
ing was to be seen save the edge of a low-lying, level 
forest,—but it was South America. | 


The Orinoco, 


At nine o'clock the steamer entered the Macaréo 
mouth of the Orinoco, which leads very nearly through 
the middle of the vast delta. For many miles, in 
fact during the remainder of that entire day’s prog- 
ress, the steamer ploughed its way “p against the | 
brown and turbid current, between two walls of 
green leaves. The trees along the banks seemed al- 
most smothered with the jungle creepers and rank 
vines, which, ivy-like, clambered over and often en- 
tirely covered them with a thick green mantle. The 
rank and heavy undergrowth drooped far over into 
the water, almost obliterating the banks, which, at | 
best, were only of soft mud. It would take hours in | 
such a place to find a spot on shore where one might 
land and build a fire. Ordinary hunting is here en 
tirely out of the question, since any bird or monkey 
falling dead in that tangled verdure is lost forever. 
All of this Gran Delta del Orinoco is a perfect laby- 
rinth of rivers, channels and creeks, which wind 
through a vast tract of perfectly level forest of the 
most dense and impenetrable description. Its general 
shape is triangular. 

For several reasons it is almost totally uninhabited, 
by wild beasts, afew Indians, and smugglers. 
The latter find in its intricate fast- 
nesses a safe retreat at all times, un- 
less too hotly pursued by the revenue 
of the Govern- 
ment. Owing to the 
purely alluvial character 
of the delta, its soil is 


save 



















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 


| Tablas, swarmed on to the lower deck; the fleet of | had acquired in Cuba, the year before, was of the 








greatest service to both, though Ben soon began to 
pick up such words and phrases as would be most | 
useful. | 

But they could hear of no good hunting-ground | 
anywhere near Bolivar. No one knew of any place | 
where large animals could be found except in the far- | 
off forests of the upper Orinoco, or else down in the 
delta. The interior country was all dry, open savan- 
ha upon which nothing was found save armadillos 
and occasionally a deer. 

“The delta is the place for us, Ben; but what we | 
will find there, or how we will find it, an Indian only 
knows!” exclaimed David, after a careful summing 
up of the situation. 

“Never mind; we can try there anyhow,” answered | 
Ben. ‘Let's buy a canoe and paddle it down, and be | 
independent.” 

“A capital idea! We can shoot on the way down, | 
for we will find crocodiles, anyhow; and we can | 
camp on the banks and have a jolly time.” | 

From that moment their plans centred on the delta; | 








looked for a canoe. At first neither met with any | 
success, but chancing that forenoon to make the ac- 
quaintance of a young officer at the hotel named 
Alfredo Garceran (who they soon discovered bore the 
reputation of being one of the keenest sportsmen on 
the Orinoco), they were by him directed to certain 
hunting-grounds with which he was familiar, and also 
put on the track of purchasing a good canoe. 

Seflor Alfredo visited them at their room, and ex- 
amined their tire-arms with great interest. They in- 
vited him to accompany them; but his duties com 
pelled him to decline. Notwithstanding this, David 
urged him to go earnestly, that finally 
agreed, if possible, to meet them at Sacupana, 
half-way down the 
delta, and go with 
them on oa hunt 
to the Cato del 
Toro, whieh, he as 








so ne 








sured them, was the 


_< - ‘ = 
e ee ee an pn ae best game district 
So. ities in the delta. The 
en) canoe was of good 
size, eighteen feet 

OUR FIRST CROCODILE. 


rich and fertile, but until it rises higher above tide- 
level, it must remain tenantless. 

During the whole of the first day’s journey up the 
Macaréo not a sign of any human habitation 
seen. 


was 
By daylight of the following morning the boat 
was hear the head of the delta; the banks had risen 
to about twelve feet in height, and at eight o’clock 
they passed Fontreyea’s plantation, distinguished 
only by a wide, low-thatched house, nestling in a 
grove of cocoanut palms on the river-bank, 

Up to that time not a monkey nor any other quad- 
ruped had been seen to reward David’s constant 
| watchfulness; and the only birds noticed were about 

forty scarlet ibis at the mouth of the Macaréo, and a 
few paroquets and macaws flying over the river. But 
at a short distance above Fontreyea’s plantation a 
huge and ugly old crocodile was seen, swimming laz- 
| ily near the north bank; his length was thought to be 
about twelve feet. 
| At the head of the delta the steamer passed Posta- 
| dero, a little hamlet of a dozen houses on the north 


| bank; and four miles farther up Barrancas was 


long, but very light 
and capable of carry- 
ing considerable cargo; it cost them twenty dollars. 
A mast and an old ragged sail came with it, as also 
four good paddles. There was a semi-cylindrical roof 
amidships of grass thatch upon bows, like the cover 
| of an emigrant wagon, to protect the cargo from rain 
and sun. 

Under this roof they stowed about half their stock 
of provisions and preservatives, and arranged their 
camp-chest, guns, ammunition and tools, with the 
intention of living and working in the canoe. The 
heavier and more bulky portions of their outfit they 
sent down to Barrancas by the Heroe on its return 
trip, to await their arrival. 








An Adventure. 


At last everything was in perfect readiness; and on 
the morning of February 28, they bade adieu to 
their new friends in Bolivar, took up their paddles, 
pushed off into the stream and started on their ad- 
| Venturous trip down the river. 
| About ten miles below the city the canoe voyagers 





David, “that we ought to take enough provisions from | reached, a pueblo of about a hundred houses, show- | came to a locality which showed signs of crocodiles ; 


here to last us while we are in the jungle; for every- 
thing is very dear in Bolivar, and a great many things 
cannot be bought at all.” 


| ing few signs of life and none of enterprise. After 
leaving the delta the land rose rapidly on both sides 
| of the river, and the water of the river was no longer 





and they landed to explore it. 
On the south side of the river lay a very extensive, 


low sand-bank nearly two miles long, by half a mile 


“Well, then, let’s make a list of what we will want | so muddy. Far away towards the south, a range of | wide. The lower third of it rose abruptly into an 


to eat. But we'll want lots of other things, too, won't 


we? 

“Yes, ever so many things. Now if you will buy 
the provisions, I will attend to getting everything 
else,” said David. Ben readily agreed to this propo- 
sition. 

Next day Ben made a tour of the shops, and pur 
chased the following supplies: two barrels of pilot 
bread, a peck of beans, twenty-five pounds of jerked 
beef, five cans of condensed milk, three five-pound 
cans of oatmeal, four of Swiss butter, fve 
pounds of coffee, twenty of sugar, four pots of deli- 
cious guava marmalade, and also two quarts of bran 
dy for medicinal purposes. 
small wooden chest, and fitted it up as a “kitchen,” 
with a frying-pan, kettle, tin cups, iron spoons, plates, 
knives and forks. 

Meantime, David bought two hammocks, two large 
bags of salt, an empty barrel in which to pickle large 
skins, and a number of knives and hatchets to barter 
for specimens. 

“Now at Bolivar the work begins!’ said David, 
cheerily, to his comrade, as they stepped aboard the 
Heroe, late in the afternoon of February 15. 
their boxes, bags and barrels were on board, and the 
travellers were in high spirits. A crowd of noisy 


cans 


negro laborers, bound for the gold mines south of Las 





In addition he bought a | 


All | 


| hazy blue mountains loomed up grandly along the 
horizon; and higher up the river a number of lofty 
| green hills rose along the banks. Above the delta 
| the forest entirely disappears, and on both sides of 
| the Orinoco stretch miles upon miles of beautiful, 
| grassy savanna, dotted here and there with leafy 
thickets and low clumps of trees. 

Shortly before noon of the third day, as the Heroe 
rounded a bend in the river, the city of Bolivar rose in 
| full view. Completely covering as it does a lofty coni- 
| cal hill on the southern bank of the river, it looms up 
| in solid grandeur, compact, well-built in true Span- 
| ish style, and beautifully clean and white. 

Our travellers were fortunate in finding that in one 
respect, at least, the republic of Venezuela is far 
ahead of her pretentious colonial neighbors, and in 
fact nearly all other countries. Although almost all 
articles imported, fire-arms and ammunition in par- 
ticular, pay a high rate of duty, there is a special reg 
ulation for the benefit of all naturalists who visit that 


country, under which all their materials, weapons, } 


limits, is admitted free of duty. 

Ben and David soon made themselves at home in 
the Hotel Bolivar, and began to seek all kinds of in- 
formation which could have a bearing on their trip. 


| 
| 
| 
| and everything they have, in fact, within reasonable 
| 


' David’s knowledge of the Spanish language which he | 





| island as high as the level of the surrounding country, 
| and covered with dense scrub jungle. Between this 
| little island and the main shore still farther south, 
| lay a deep and placid lagoon. 
| As the two hunters stood on the island, at the edge 
| of the steep bank, and scanned the glassy surface of 
| the lagoon, a huge old crocodile rose almost directly 
opposite them, and floated lazily at the surface, with 
| every line of his scaly body and saw-like tail sharply 
| defined in the clear water. 


| There! Look at that now, will you! Didn’t I tell 
| you they were here?” muttered David. 
| “Twelve feet if he’s an inch!” said Ben, staring 


| hard at the reptile. “If we only had our canoe here 
| now, eh!” 

| “We must get it here in short order. Ill warrant 
| that lagoon is full of crocodiles. Let’s bring our boat 
| around, camp right here for a week and hunt these 
| fellows regularly. If we don’t find some work here 
| for our rifles, we never will, that’s certain.” 

| Half an hour later their canoe glided into the lower 
end of the lagoon, and the adventurers were paddled 
along the bank of the island until they arrived oppo- 
site aclump of small trees. Here they landed, and 
taking a hasty lunch, set off along the shore to look 
tor crocodiles. 

Nor had they long to look; for as they approached 


| where he is, then crawl up to the edge and shoot. 
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the upper end of the island, they saw a dark object 
ahead lying at the water’s edge. Ben levelled his 
glass at it directly. 

“That's one, as sure as fate!” he exclaimed. 
wonder if he will let us get within range!” 

Almost as he spoke, as if in answer to his question, 
the crocodile turned about, headed away from the 
shore and floated lazily out into deep water. 

“He’s no fool, I tell you!” exclaimed David. 
“Somebody has been shooting here lately, or he 
wouldn't be so wary. But if we go back and get out 
of sight, he’ll be likely to come up to the shore again. 
We must climb up to the top of the bank, go back 
out of sight and swing around until we get opposite 
Do 
you see that little scraggy tree yonder at the edge of 
the bank? Well, that must be about opposite him, 
and we'll come out close to that.” 


“T 


The proposed movement was cautiously executed. 
“We must make sure work with this fellow,” said Da- 
vid in an excited whisper. “You know we've got to 
hit his spinal column, and we must kill him dead, 


| and while David sought information regarding it, Ben | where he lies, or he'll get off into the water and be 


gone. A miss is as good as a mile for him.” 

“All right,” said Ben, who was also eager for a 
shot. ‘*We’ll crawl up to that bunch of weeds at the 
edge, Pll count three, and we'll blaze away together 
to make sure work.” 

They dropped quietly upon the ground, left their 
pith hats behind them, and crept towards the edge of 
the bank. The ground was almost bare, and the mid- 
day sun beat down fiercely upon their bare heads. 
They reached the edge and cautiously looked over. 

The reptile was there! He lay in the water with 
only his head out in the sand, and it was plain to be 
seen that only a sure shot would stop him. Two rifle- 
barrels slid slowly over the edge and rested there. 

“Shall we let him have it?” said David, in a gentle 
whisper. ; 

oe Yes. 


ders. 


Hit his spinal column, ahead of the shoul- 
Ready now—one—two—three!” 

“Bang ! bang!” 

The huge saurian’s long, slender jaws instantly flew 
wide open and remained so, while the limbs quivered 
convulsively, as if the animal had received a pow- 
erful electric shock. Otherwise it did not move. 

“Hurrah! He’s our crock!’ shouted David, as they 
sprang to their feet and reloaded, 

“Don't be too sure now,” said cautious Ben. 
“Better not say that until you get him by the 
tail. Look there now—if he isn’t trying to get 
nuway!” 

rhe crocodile was struggling, and had already 
turned a quarter-way round. A little 
farther and he would be headed for 
deep water. 

“Give him another shot!” 

They both tired again, but in their 
excitement their bullets failed to hit 
the vital spot. 

“Go for him! Go for his tail, 
quick !”’ cried Ben, as he dropped his 
rifle and started. They had to run 

nearly a hundred yards along the bank before coming 
toa place where they could scramble down. Then 
down they went pell-mell at the risk of breaking their 
necks; and as they reached the lower level, they saw 
their coveted crocodile headed for the deep water and 
slowly disappearing. They raced along the sand at 
full speed, but by the time they reached the spot 
where the reptile had lain, nothing but the end of his 
tail was visible in the water. Foot by foot, he was 
getting away from them. There was only one way to 
recover him—and that a dangerous one. 

“Come on, partner!”’ cried Ben, recklessly. 

Without a moment’s hesitation they rushed into 
the water and waded out till within reach of the 
tail. 

“Now then!’? shouted David; and together they 
seized the monster by the tail and began dragging 
him ashore. 

But it was a risky mancuvre. 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion, 


THE FAILURES OF THE GIFTED. 
From Intemperance, 


A poor, ragged drunkard at the bar of a police court, 
sad sight as it is, needs no explanation; every specta- 
tor perceives that he is a man in ruins. 

He was born; he was an innocent child, the pride 
and darling of his parents; he became aman, with the 
hopes and the ambitions of aman. Yielding to insid- 
ious temptation, he lost power over himself, and sank 
rapidly to be the wreck we see him now, the scoff of 
the thoughtless, the shame of his family, an object of 
abhorrence to himself. 

The tragedy is all too obvious, and, alas, how com- 
mon! 

There is another intemperance which cannot be de- 
scribed in the police report by those horrible words, 
‘‘asimple drunk.” The police do not see it, or, if they 
do, they calla carriage and carry it home. It does 

not wear ragged clothes, nor reel along the highway. 
| Kings’ palaces conceal it; venerable colleges cast over 
| it the austere mantle of gray antiquity; distinguished 
| clubs give it scope and privacy. It blights the very 
flower of our race, and few ever know the worm in 
the bud that does the mischief. 

“We love to decorate our vices with fine names.” 

When a great genius deteriorates in its prime, and 
fails just when naturally it would shine its brightest 
and do its best, we do not like to attribute the prema- 
ture obscuration to a cause so commonplace as the in- 
dulgence of a morbid appetite for strong drink. We 
would gladly decorate it with a finer name. 

A scene in London was described to me a while ago 
by a late valued contributor to this periodical. It oc. 
curred about three o’clock in the morning at a dinner- 
party of some of the brightest spirits of our time. 
The king of the feast was the first of living writers in 
his kind of literature, and his name is honored now, 
wherever the English language is read, and far be- 
yond its realm. He was aman in the prime of his 
years, but in the wane of his powers, for he marred 
his admirable talents, he dulled his finer sense, he ob- 
scured the light within him, by gluttony and wine- 
bibbing. 

“IT am cursed with an appetite.” 








| he would say. 
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“When | leave the dinner-table, it is with a feel- 
ing that I would like to begin and do it all over 
again.” 

He sat upright at the table at three o'clock in 
the morning, for he-had a peculiarity of constitu- 
tion which, as he said, made his legs drunk long 
before his head was touched. He was still talking 


THE 


FAILURES OF 


gaily, if not brilliantly, though he could not move 
from his chair. 

It was his own 
carriage, for he was then at the summit of prosper- 
ity. His two men-servants, who knew well what 
they had to do, for they had had ‘much practice in 
doing it, came up stairs into the dining-room with 
his hat and shawl. 

They drew back his chair, put on his hat, lifted 
his giant form in their arms, and carried him down 
to the carriage door. His American friend fol- 
lowed, dumb with astonishment. Astounded as he 
was, he could not help remarking the familiar dex- 
terity with which the two servants performed their 
part. 

There, on the sidewalk, the brilliant and famous 
author, the pride of his country, fell upon the 
neck of his friend, hugged, kissed and blubbered 
over him, and refused to get into his carriage. 
After a while, however, partly by humoring him, 
partly by force, the men lifted and pushed him in. 
On reaching his home a similar scene occurred, 
and the day had begun to dawn before the two ser- 
vants succeeded in getting him up stairs to his own 
room. 

A few months after, he died suddenly of a dis- 
ease caused and nourished by such excesses. 

That such a man, so gifted and so well-disposed 
to use his gifts for the public good, should pass 
away in his prime, was a melancholy event indeed ; 
but it was not the worst consequence of his bad 
habits. They marred and lowered all his writings, 
even his best, and his powers diminished as his 
fame increased. We find that his works written 
at forty-five were less vigorous, less genial, and 
less true, than those written at thirty-five, and his 
last production shows scarcely a gleam of his for- 
mer power. 

The reason of this is now well-known. Several 
men of science have pursued courses of experi- 
ment with a view to ascertain the precise working 
of alcoholic drinks in the human system. There 
was an English Dr. Perey who injected two ounces 
and a half of alcohol into the stomach of a dog. 
The animal dropped dead; whereupon, the doctor 
instantly removed the brain, and distilled from it 
avery large proportion of the aleohol which he 
had administered. 

The alcohol, as the doctor remarked, had rushed 
to the brain, and killed the dog as if by a blow 
upon the head. It was a blow én the head. 

The brain of drinkers has been frequently dis- 
sected, and it has been discovered that the alcohol 
has permanently distended the cells of which it is 


His carriage was announced. 


composed. 
thus diminishing its force. 


During the last hundred years this habit of 
drink has marred and destroyed more talent and | 
more genius than all other causes put together. It | 
brought the brilliant Sheridan to a most miserable | as they were in the early years of our national 
It prevented Charles James 
Fox from exerting the power which was the natu- 


and disgraceful ruin. 


ral right of his talents and his patriotism. The 


gout which tormented the illustrious Chatham, and | provided by 
withdrew him from the direction of public affairs 
when his presence was most needed, was an inher- 


itance from his wine-drinking ancestors, anc 
he transmitted the poison to his son Willian 
Pitt. 


It is hardly too much to say that if Lord Chat 








It makes the brain coarse and flabby, 


_ THE YOUTH’S 


ham had never had the gout, George the Third 
could not have dismembered the British Empire. 
Why should such things as these be written in a 
periodical designed to be the companion of youth ? 
I have looked into the lives of a great number of 
brilliant failures, and I find that the bad habits 
which brought them low before their time were 





THE GIFTED. 
generally formed in youth. There is something 
deadly in the effect of alcohol upon the young 
brain. It does mischief there which is full of peril 
to all the coming years. 

“+o a 


NOT LOST. 
The sfars that disappear at morn, 
Oh, think not they are fled; 
They are not lost, they are not gone, 
But ‘mid the glory shed 
Around them by the source of light, 


It is the night that’s dead. — Anon, 


+e 
STATE AND NATIONAL AUTHORITY. 

The debt of the State of Virginia has been “re- 
adjusted.” In brief, the story of what has been 
done is as follows: ‘The debt was contracted before 
the Civil War, when the present State of West 
Virginia was a part of Virginia. 

After the war closed, the people of Virginia, in 
view of their loss of territory and population, and 
in view of the poverty which was the result of the 
long struggle, decided that they could not pay the 
debt in full. They were not agreed as to the man- 
ner in which they would rid themselves of a part 
of it, or as to the amount which they would pay. 

Over these questions there was a prolonged par- 
ty contest, and the victory on the debt issue finally 
rested with the “readjusters,” who favored paying 
the smallest proportion of the debt. They ob- 
tained control of the Government, and passed laws 
“sealing down” both the capital of the debt and 
the interest upon what remained. 

By the laws creating the debt the coupons of the 
bonds representing it were made receivable for 
This provision made them as good as 
money for that purpose. If it had been allowed 
to stand, the effect of it would have been to defeat 
the “readjustment.” For paying in the coupons 
for taxes was equivalent to making the State pay 
the interest on the debt in full. 

Accordingly, the law making the coupons receiv- 
able for taxes was repealed by the Virginia Legis- 
lature. A legal contest ensued over the matter, 
which has ended in a decision by a United States 
court to the effect that the repeal of the provision 
| ns unconstitutional. The old agreement to re- 
| ceive the coupons for taxes is held to be a contract, 
| which the State has no right to break or to impair. 
{ 
| 


taxes. 











This decision is resisted by the State authorities 
of Virginia, and officers are forbidden by the Gov- 
ernor to obey it. The case is not ended yet, for 

j although the Supreme Court has once given a de- 
cision which seems to declare that the creditors of 
the State have no remedy, the matter will prob- 
ably be carried up on appeal in a new form. But 
at present Virginia is nominally resisting a deci- 
sion by a national court. 
Such contlicts are by no means so common now 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| history. Mr. Jefferson held from the very begin- 


| ning that when a dispute arose between a State 
, | and the national authority, there was no tribunal 
the Constitution to judge between 
them, and that each State had a final right to de- 
| cide for itself. 
1 This was the doctrine of the famous Kentucky 
i | resolutions of 1798, written by Mr. Jefferson him- 


self; and they led directly to the development of 
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that the tariff law should not be enforced in that 
State; and indirectly and ultimately to secession 
in 1861. 

But although some States have at times detied | 
the national courts, and disobeyed their decrees, | 
there has been, during almost the whole national | 
life, a steadily growing sentiment of respect for 
the authority of decisions by the United States 
courts. The judiciary is the most permanent branch 
of the Government, and the one least affected by 
local influences. 

It is true the Constitution does not expressly 
confer the power of deciding upon the validity of 
laws passed by Congress, or by State Legislatures, 
either upon the Supreme Court or upon any other 
tribunal. But the right to do so may be properly 
inferred from the powers which are entrusted to 
the highest court. 


Without some final arbiter the Government is | 
sure to relapse into anarchy. Since the Civil War 
the old doctrine of State Sovereignty has been 
abandoned by almost every one, even those who 
still think that it is the true interpretation of the 
Constitution, adinitting that the sword has deter- 
mined the nation to be superior to the State. 

Since human judgment is not infallible, it is 
certain that decisions, even by the Supreme Court, 
cannot all of them be right. Yet it is better to 
suffer from the rare and occasional mistakes of 
that court, than to dispense with a tribunal which 
can speak finally and settle absolutely every con- 
flict of authority. 

+o 


COME BACK, 

The day is quenched and the sun is fled: 
Giod has forgotten the wo g 

The moon is gone and the stars are dead, 
God has forgotten the world! 






Day will return with a fresher boon, 
God will remember the world; 
Night will come with a newer moon, 
God will remember the world, 
—Dr. Holland, 


+e 
ENGLAND’S DIFFICULTIES. 


On the 27th of February the motion of censure 
on the Gladstone Cabinet, moved by Sir Stafford 
Northcote, was defeated in the English House of 
Commons by the narrow majority of fourteen. 
Had the majority been ever so small in favor of 
the motion, Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues | 
would have resigned. As it is, the smallness of | 
the majority shows that the Gladstone Cabinet 
may not long be able to retain power and continue 
in office. 

This motion of censure referred to the policy of 
Mr. Gladstone in the Soudan. He was held respon- 
sible by his opponents for the taking of Khartoum 
and the death of Gordon; and his resolve to leave 
the Soudan to itself, after having inflicted a blow 
on the Mahdi, was also disapproved by the oppo- 
sition. 

The Soudan problem, indeed, is one of the grav- 
est with which an English minister has ever had 
to deal. A war with brave and barbarous Arab 
tribes, who must be sought by the English forces 
across arid deserts and in remoteg\African fort- 
resses, is one from which little power or glory can 
be gained; yet it must be exceedingly expensive 
both in money and in the lives of soldiers. 

But perplexing as this war is, it is far from be- 
ing the only difficulty with which England has to 
deal. The Empire of Victoria seems fairly over- 
whelmed with perplexities, crowding upon it from 
many directions. 

Perhaps the most serious of these—even more 
serious than the Soudan problem—is the advance 
of Russia towards India. Within a few weeks 
Russian troops have advanced on the borders of 
Afghanistan, until they are said to be within forty 
miles of Herat. : 

Herat is perhaps the most formidable fortress of 
Central Asia. It lies within the frontiers of Af- 
ghanistan, close to the line both of lower Turkes- 
tan and of Persia. It commands the great high- 
way which leads from the Caspian Sea to the bor- 
ders of India. 

It is most strongly fortified by ramparts of arti- 
ficial hills ninety feet high, which are themselves 
crowned with thick walls thirty feet high. A 
small force could hold Herat indefinitely against 
a large army. It guards all the valleys leading 
into western Turkestan. So important, indeed, is 
this fortress of Herat, that it is known as the 
“gate of India.” 

If the Russians, as they apparently intend to 
do, take possession of Herat, they would thereby 
offer a distinct menace and peril to the English 
dominion of India. They would be in a position 
to attack India itself when they saw a favorable 
occasion for so doing. A railway from the Cas- 
pian to Herat would transport troops from that 
sea to the fortress in forty-eight hours. 

It is no wonder, then, that the English are most 
anxiously watching the movements of the Rus- 
sians, as they approach nearer and nearer to this 
great military stronghold, and apprehending the 
time when they will menace British territory from 
its very frontier. 

Meanwhile, some of the colonies of England in 
remote parts of the world are becoming restive, and 
show signs of an inclination to become independ- 
ent of the parent island. England is engaged in a 
dispute with Germany over the colonization of the 
South Pacific Islands, and is at issue with several 
of the powers on the question of the control of the 
fertile basin of the River Congo. 

Ireland is still a sore trial and trouble to Eng- 





- | nullification in 1832, when South Carolina declared 


land. The concessions made to her have not re- 


| sulted in producing contentment and loyalty. The 


agitation for home rule goes on, and will become 


{more than ever persistent in the next Parliament. 


when the number of Irish nationalists, whom Mr. 
Parnell leads, will probably be largely increased in 
the House of Commons. 

As if these perplexities were not enough, the 
English authorities live in constant suspense lest 
further dynamite plots should wreak destructic) 
upon life and property. Royal personages ai, 
ministers of state are guarded at every step by de 
tectives, and no one knows when or where a fres! 
explosion will take place. 

But England has great heads and brave heart- 
to labor in the service of her safety and power; a 
the clouds which lower, dense and heavy, over tli 
throne of the queen may in due time lift, and leay, 
her realm as secure as before. 
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COLLEGE AND CLERKS. 

Managers of daily papers are averse to engaginy 3- 
a reporter a young man who has just graduated ti 
college. “It takes several months to knock the n 
sense out of the head of a graduate,” says the mans 
ger, when applied to, “and we can’t lose so imu 
time.” Then, perhaps, he will tell the story of a 1 
reporter, a graduate, who was sent to report a coi. 
ner’s inquest. The youth described the corpse, 1 
coroner and the jurymen, but not a word did he wri. 
about the verdict. 

College graduates who seék clerkships find that mie 
chants also are reluctant to engage them. Nine nu 
chants out of ten believe that a classical educati: 
unfits a young man for business. They cling to thei 
belief in defiance of the fact that some of the most em 
inent merchants passed through college into the count 
ing-room. 

A young man, a Bostonian, graduated from Ha 
vard, a few years ago, with honor. He looked ove: 
the professions and himself, and decided that his vo 
cation was business. He applied to several merehants, 
through his father. for employment as a clerk. One 
reply net the application—*We don’t want a colleg: 
graduate for a clerk; we prefer a boy who comes frow 
the English High School.” 

At last, the father asked a merchant on whom he 
had a claim for consideration, to receive the young 
man as a salesman. The merchant did not absolutely 
refuse, but hesitated. 

“T would like to oblige you,” he answered, “but, to 
speak frankly, I don’t believe in college graduates. 
They are too uppish, and they don’t know anything 
but a little Greek and Latin, and less arithmetic. 
They can’t sell goods, and they don’t like to bone 
down to hard work.” 

“Try him for six months,” said the father, ‘‘and 
then, if he don’t suit, discharge him. But I want you 
to give him a fair chance to show the stuff that’s in 
him.” 

The young man was taken on trial. He was observ 
ing, eager and obliging, ready to do even the most in 
significant duty that pertained to his business. The 
goods of his house he made his constant study, eager 
ly assisting in every department that he might acquire 
the knowledge he sought. The result was that with a 
mind trained and receptive he learned in twelve 

,; months’ time what would have cost an untrained clerk 
| two years of apprenticeship. 

At the end of that time he was put upon the road as 
a salesman. A good salesman’s strong point is his 
knowledge of human nature. The young man had 
| studied human nature where there were several hun 
dred specimens of all sorts. Thus equipped, and 
with the address and manners of a gentleman, he 
| went out among buyers. 

He made failures, of course, but they taught him 
| more than his successes. Experience gave him con 
| fidence, and soon the employer complimented hii. 
| The four-months’ salesman sold large bills to paying 

customers, at satisfactory prices. One day the mer- 
| chant said to the youth’s father: 
| “I am satisfied; he is a better salesman than some 
men we have had in our employ for several years. I 
believe now in college men—at least, I should say, 
perhaps, in college men who have good commos- 
| sense, and are not afraid of hard work.” 





tO 
COUNTRY AND CITY. 


A young girl from a country town arrived last Sep 
tember in the city of New York to “seek her fortune.” 
She had just money enough to pay her way to Jersey 
City and across the ferry, and landed on Desbrosses 
Street without a penny. From a fellow-passe! 
she had bought a morning paper, and answered an 
advertisement to Young Ladies, who were promised 
high salaries for light work. 

The work proved to be that of making collars in a 
huge factory, where hundreds of other girls and 
women were employed. The new-comer was placed 
at a machine, where she worked steadily all day. 
When she went, in a long line of pale, hungry-look- 
ing work-women, to receive her wages, she was told 
that her day’s earnings amounted to twenty-five cents, 
from which sum five cents must be subtracted to pay 
for the thread she had used. 

“T cannot live on twenty cents a day!” said the dis- 
appointed girl, who had been used to the full pleuty 
of the farm. 

The clerk stared at her with an insolent laugh, aud 
made no reply. 

Fortunately, the girl had common-sense and disc 
tion. She went out, placed herself under the car of 
the first policeman whom she met, and told him her 
story. The next morning she was sent home sat ly 
by the Chief of Police, with advice to stay there. 

It seems useless to warn girls in the country t 
avoid large cities. They have no conception of the 
low wages paid, the miserable lodging and boarding 
houses in which shop-girls and sempstresses are 
obliged to spend their time when not at work, 0 of 
the vulgarity, filth, physical discomfort, contamr 
nating society and moral pollution which may be 
forced upon them. 

The safest and most lucrative work for them is that 
of domestic servant. But they do not need to leave 
home to find this work, and at home they will rece!ve 
more privileges and have the inestimable advantage 
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of a backing of friends and of people who know 
them. 


The young girl whose story is here told, fortunately 


escaped to her home in safety; but how many Such 
women go annually to the great cities, to be lost in 
the dark flood of poverty and crime! 


>> 
aa 


PEACE GREETED. 


The world never has sympathized, and, until the 
meek inherit the earth, never will sympathize, with 
Franklin’s sentiment: “There never was a good war 
or a bad peace,” Yet men engaged in what seemed a 
just war have often heartily welcomed the return of 
peace. 

A majority of the American people favored the War 
of 1812, thinking it would bring “free trade and sail- 
ors’ rights.” Late one Sunday afternoon a vessel ar- 
rived in the harbor of New York with the news that a 
treaty of peace had been signed. The men who first 
heard ran from the wharf through the streets shout- 
ing,— ? 

“Peace! 





Peace! 


The cry was caught up, and repeated by scores of 


persons bearing lighted torches, flitting to and fro, 
and crying, “‘Peace! Peace!” 

Groups of men gathered at the street-corners and 
by the fireside congratulating each other on the re- 
turn of peace. Few persons in the city slept that 
night. 

The peace that followed our Civil War was hailed 
with joy by both Unionists and Confederates. A col- 
umn of Sherman’s army, while marching toward Ra- 
leigh, received the news that Lee had surrendered to 
Grant. It was greeted with shouts and waving of 
hats. 

A staff-officer dashed away to carry the good news 
to the thousands marching in the rear. Giving rein 
to his horse, he flew over the road, dashed through 
the ranks, which opened to let him pass, shouting: 
“Make way! Lee has surrendered to Grant!” 

Men pounded each other with knapsacks, waved 
blankets on their bayonets’ points, beat canteens with 
belt-buckles, and cheered until they were hoarse. One 
general on hearing the news, as he was standing on 
the road, clapped both heels together, turned a som- 
ersault, and with a yell ran to tell his soldiers. 

As the bearer of the good news swept through the 
open ranks of one regiment, he was hailed by a pri- 
vate with the cry: “Thank God! You’re the man I’ve 
been looking for, the last four years!” 

The cheering of the soldiers attracted the attention 
of some ladies living near the roadside. They came 
out to learn what it meant. When they heard the 
word “peace,” one of them knelt down in the road 
and thanked God again and again that her husband 
would soon be at home. 

‘Where is your husband?” asked an officer. 

“With Lee! with Lee!” she said. 

Then as she thought of her father, killed a few days 
before in the last battle before Richmond, she sat 
down on the ground and gave way to her grief. 
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PREPARE FOR FAILURE. 


A good old teacher used to say that he did not try | 


to prepare boys for ‘success in life,” but for failure. 
His opinion was that “success,” in the ordinary sense 
of the term, depends upon natural gifts which a school 
can not create, or else upon favorable circumstances, 
such asa rich father and influential friends. Hence, 
his position, often expounded, that the chief office of 
education is to enable men and women to do without 
“‘success.”” 

Almost any one of good habits, he thought, could 
enjoy existence upon twenty thousand dollars a year. 
The difficult problem is to be happy upon ten dollars 
a week. That requires genuine manhood, high mo- 
tive, knowledge, taste, virtue, good sense, and, in- 
deed, all the rare qualities of civilized men. 

The rich man can possess a picture of sunrise by 
the fashionable artist of the day, and he can keenly 
enjoy the distinction which its possession gives him. 
There are men in considerable numbers among us 
who, as they stroll cheerily along to their work in 
the morning, have taste and feeling enough to enjoy 
the sunrise itself, with all its accompaniments of glo- 
rious color and rapturous song. 

A wealthy man can have a gorgeous library. On a 
library table we saw, the other day, twenty thousand 
dollars’ worth of art-books, seldom looked at by the 
owner, or by any of his family. The family had a 
kind of languid pride in the possession of the great 
square volumes in their bindings of ‘‘crushed” some- 
thing or other. A visitor could not be long in the 
room without being told how much some of them 
cost. 

Success, as it is called, can procure such a library 
for a small family; but it is education alone that can 
enable them either to use or to enjoy it aright, and 
we live at a time when a mechanic or a clerk can 
have access to a better library than that, besides 
possessing a collection of his own that shall include 
most of his favorite books. 

Doubtless, then, our venerated teacher was not 
wrong when he advised his pupils to get an education 
which would enable them to live a contented and dig- 
nitied life upon narrow means. Happily, the noblest 


pleasures are free to all who are capable of enjoying | 


them. 


4 @>-—_ 
TRISH BLUNDERS, 

When an Irishman blunders, he usually mixes hu- 
mor with confusion of thought, thus illustrating the 
etymological fact that blunder is allied to blend. 

Some years ago, aman charged with being a va- 
grant was brovght before a Georgia judge, who, 


though he had emigrated from Ireland when a boy, | 


Wis noted for so putting things that they seemed a 
little mixed. 
rhe case as presented by the evidence was so plain 


| judge, gathering up his notes, said, in his rich | 

| brogue,— 

| ‘Phe court havin’ intintively heard the ividence an’ 

| the remarks of counsel, is 0’ the opinion that, inas- 
much as the prisoner wears good clothes, he cannot 
properly be considered a vagrant; but, as he has not 
shown to the satisfaction of this coort how he ob- 
tained them clothes, I shall bind him over for grand 

| larceny !” 

An unmistakable Irishman, who had wandered 
into Wisconsin, was convicted of felony. On being 
| told to stand up to receive his sentence, Paddy, who 
jhad discovered that the judge was a Scotchman, 
| thought he would avail himself of the clannish feel- 
|ing existing among the Scotch. So when the judge 
asked, “‘What countryman are you?” he answered,— | 

“A Scotchman, an’ plaze yer honor, dale gintly wi’ 
the likes o’ me!” 

The disgusted judge gave him all the law would 
allow. 


“BLACK-DEATH.” 

It is almost universally expected that the cholera 
will visit this country during the present year, but 
| medical science has made such progress thagthe dis- 
; ease will probably be held under control. At any 
| rate there need be no fear that the rate of mortality 
| will be so high as it used to be in the middle ages 
| when a pestilence broke out. During the reign of 
| Edward III., in the fourteenth century, the disease | 
known as the “black death” broke out in southeast- | 
ern England, and raged with awful severity. What 
| this disease was, no one knows. It was unlike any 
| that now afflicts men. 





| The victim suddenly began to suffer in the head and 
jstomach. Little knots, blisters or pimples, called 
plague-sores, appeared in the groin or arm -pits. 
Then came a devouring fever, with spitting or vomit- 
| ing of blood, and the patient died, either within a few 
| hours of bemg seized, or in a day or two at the long- 
|} est. 
| Horrible stories are told of the dread work of the 
| black death. The bishop of Norwich and three coun- 
| try clergymen, who were sent, with four others, on an 
;embassy to France, in 1349, all died of the plague 
| within a short time after their return. 
| Five petty disputes were set down for hearing at 
| the little court at Hunstanton on the 23d of April, 
1349. When the day came eleven of the sixteen men 
| who were engaged as principals or witnesses, were 
dead of the plague. A month later there were three 
suits for debt to be tried. The plaintiff in one of the 
suits, the defendant in another, and both parties in 
the third, were dead when the day came for trial. 

In a single year more than eight hundred families 
in that part of England which was called East Anglia, | 
| southeastern England, lost their priests; eighty-three | 

parishes lost two priests each; and in ten of them | 
three clergymen each died, in a few months. It is be- 
lieved that more than one-half the population was 
swept away. 

The mortality in the towns was much greater even 
| than in the country, but no exact facts have been pre- 
| served. Town life in the middle ages was a very 
dreadful life, and it is a wonder that any person could 
have survived the perils of wretchedness and filth. 








——_——~+or-——___ 
CURING A BAD MEMORY. 


Our readers have, doubtless, heard of mnemonics, 
the name given to any system of rules intended to as- 
sist the memory. The practical working of sucha 
system is hindered by the fact that it requires a good 
memory to remember its precepts, when the occasion | 
comes to use them. But a writer in St. Nicholas gives | 
two simple rules for the improvement of the memory, 
which can be easily recalled and readily put in prac- | 

j 
| 





tice: 


Your memory is bad, perhaps, but IT can tell you 
two secrets that will cure the worst memory. One— 
to read a subject when strongly interested. The other 
is to not only read, but think. | 

When you have read a paragraph or a page, stop, 
close the book, and try to remember the ideas on that 
page, and not only recall them vaguely in your mind, 

ut put them into words and speak them out. 

Faithfully follow these two rules and you have the 
golden keys of knowledge. 

Beside inattentive reading, there are other things 
injurious to memory. One is the habit of skimming 
over newspapers, all in a confused jumble, never to be | 
thought of again, thus diligently cultivating a habit of 
careless reading hard to break. 

Another is the reading of trashy novels. Nothing 
is so fatal to reading with profit as the habit of run- 
ning through story after story, and forgetting them as 
soon as read. 

I know a gray-haired woman, a life-long lover of 
books, who sadly declares that her mind has been 
ruined by such reading. 





ee 
HE DIDN’T KNOW. 


Yankees have been satirized as the one people 








whose inquisitiveness is so intense that they will only 
answer a question by asking another. Buta collec- 
tor of the North-Western Car Company, while on a | 
| business trip in Minnesota, met a Norwegian farmer | 

who out-yankeed the Yankees. The collector, trav- | 
| elling along a country road, met the Norwegian, and 
inquired the way to Lama: 





| 
| “Yer vant to go to Lama?” | 
| “Yes.” 

“Vat ish your name?” 

“My name is Orr.” 

“Yer name ish Orr, and yer vant to go to Lama. 
Where you lif?” 

“At Devil’s Lake.” 

“Yer name ish Orr, yer lif at Teffil’s Lake, and yer 
vant to go to Lama. . 


Vat’s yer pishness? 
“Collector for a machine company.” 
“So! Yer name ish Orr, und yer lif at Teffil’s Lake, 

und yer gollect for der machine gompany, und yer 

vant to go to Lama. Vat gompany yer gollect for?” 

“The North-Western Car and Manufacturing Com- 

any.” 

“Ish dot so? Yer name ish Orr, und yer lif at Tef- 
fil’s Lake, und yer gollect for der Nordvestern Ma- 
| chine Gompany, und yer vant ter go ter Lama! Vell, 
| I don’t know vere Lama vas.”’ 





— 
REBUKED WITH A PUN. 

It is not often that apun can be transferred from 
one language to another, but an anecdote of Talley- 
rand, that most astute and most unscrupulous of 
French diplomatists, is even better in English than in 





Rockford WATCHES 





| lie in bed through the entire night. 


| French. 

| 

| One day an officer came late to dinner at Talley- 
}rand’s. His apology was an impertinent one. He 
| said he had been detained by a péquin—the offensive 


against the prisoner, that his counsel was perplexed 
as to what he should say in his client’s defence. While 
racking his bsain, he noticed that the man was well- 
dressed, and immediately made the point that no man . - J ane 
wearing “good clothes” could be considered a vagrant, | “#8 term which soldiers applied to civilians. 

ig “ ZOOC £' Talleyrand, who was, of course, a péquin, and who 
who was defined in the books to be a dirty, ragged | knew what the word meant, asked,— 
vagabond. Seeing that “his Honor” made a note of 
“good clothes,” the counsel had the good sense to sit | plied the officer. 


down. “Ah, ves.” musingly replied Tallevrand; ‘just as | 
When the prosecuting attorney had concluded, the , we term military any one who is not civil.” 


“Ah, Mr. Officer, what is a pequin?” | 
“We term péquin any one who is not military,” re- 





A Beautiful Picture Song Book for 
Sunday Schools. 


Fresh Flowers. 


FRESH FLOWERS is the title of a most beautiful and 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, | 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. (Adv. 
~ 
Hoarseness, <All suffering from /rritation of the 
Throat and Hoarseness will be agreeably surprised at the 


immediate relief afforded by the use of “Srorwn’s | attractive little Song Book for the younger children in 
Bronchial Troches.” (Ade. | Sunday Schools, or the so-called INFANT Classes. Mks: 
—>—_-_-—— EMMA PITT, the compiler, is widely known and cele- 


Dyspepsia and indigestion are speedily cured by 
Hood’s Sarsuparilla, 100 Doses One Dollar. (Ade. 
lin 

For 50 years Cutler Bros., Boston, Vegetable Pul- 
monary Balsam for the Lungs, is withouta peer.[ Adv. 


brated for Songs and Hymns for children, whom she 
thoroughly understands. More than 50 bright Songs, 
such as “Little Lambs,” “Snowflakes,” “Little Samuel,” 
and “Children’s Sheaves.” Nothing babyish. Allin good 
taste. An abundance of Pictures, 25 cents. $2.40 per 


~ Minstrel Sones, 


cia | 
OLD AND NEW. 

The large sales show this tobe a perfect suecess, and 
no wonder! No brighter or more musical melodies were 
ever brought together than those of the hundred Plan- 
| tation, Minstrel and Jubilee Songs here collected. 
| All the world sings them! Accompaniments for Piano 
or Organ, $2 plain; $2.50 cloth. 

Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


SUMMER TERM 


OF THE 


New England Conservatory of Music 
BEGINS APRIL 20, 1885, 


NEW CLASSES 
Will be formed for beginners as well as for advanced 
students in all departments. 
ie Voice, Piano, Organ, Violin, Orchestral Instru- 
Music ments, Harmony, Theory, and Tuning. 
Art Drawing, Painting, Portraiture, Modeling, Wood 








PRANG'S EASTER CARDS = 


EASTER LAMB, 25 cents. 
EASTER LAMB, fringed, 50 cents. 
Prang’s Satin Easter Eggs, 
From $1.00 to $3.00. 

FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 








Are unequalled in EXACTING SERVICE, 


Used a A the Chief 
Mechanician of the 
U. S. Coast Survey; 
by the Admira 
commanding in the 
‘ss Naval Observ- 
atory, for Astro- 
nomical work; and 
y Locomotive 
Engineers, 














it : we - Carving, and Embroidery. 
LS ductors an all- Voeal Techni » Elocuti Dramatic 
i . aa way men. They are | Orato rocal Te que, Elocution, Dramatic and 
62N Yoh recognized as TY Forensic Art. 
for all uses in which Languages French, German, and Italian. 
. close time — ae E li h B h mined Sacer. Cd 
ty are requisites, Solc : ‘tic, Algebra, Gram- 
in princi 3 pon and ng 1s rancnes mar, Rhetoric, English Litera- 
towns by the COMPANY'S exclusive Agents, ture, and Latin. 


(leading jewellers,) who give a Full Warranty. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Physical Culture A well equipped Gymnasium, 
Elegant accommodations for Lady Students. 
Home $4.50 to $7.50 per week, including light, heat, 
elevator, etc. 
Summer Home and Instruction 
‘ During July and August. 
Warranted absolutely pure Classes in Sight Singing, Church Music, Glees, Chorus 
Cocoa, from which the excess of | Work, Analysis of Symphonies, Lectures on Music, Art, 
Oil h: ‘ and Literature by eminent specialists, concerts, recitals, 
ilhasbeen removed Ithasthree | ete, amounting in all to 125 hours per term, FREE to al 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 3a pea Students in any department. Send for beauti- 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, | ! 


ly illustrated calendar, free, to 
and is therefore far more economi- EK. TOURJEER, Direc ‘tor, 
cal, costing less than one cent a 


de Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, . - 4 


strengthening, easily digested, and MAG | C LANTERNS 


admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. And STEREOPTICONS, ull prices. Views illus- 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. trating every subject for Public Exhibitions, etc. 


R & C0, Dorchester, Mass, anges, 
PLANTS 


NEW AND RARE &£2:33 


and all the old reliable sorts. NONE BETTER. None Cheaper. 











| SPA profitable business for a man with a small capi- 
tal. Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement, 136-page 


| Catalogue free. 
| 


LISTER, Mfg. Optician, 
49 Nassau York. 


Cc 
Street, New York 


FRUITS oe 




















—. ba ye Vines, Seeds, &c., by marl, a +, ae 
guaranteed. 64 CHOICE CHEAP $i a= 15 splendid ever- 
looming Roses, 15 sorts, our choice, ¥13 14 ificent Carnations, 14 


sorts,81; 14 Chrysa rts, $45 36 packets choice Flower 

Seeds, & 9 pone choice Vegetable 

‘ Seeds, 1, or 14 for 50c., or 7 for 25c. wpe ets choice Vegetable and 
8 packets choice Fl: Seeds, 50c. 1 Kieffer Standard Pear, 1 Russian 

Champion quince. 1. 12 GrapeVines, 4 sorts, & 1,or 1 2 all Concord, % 1.* 75 strong Strawberry Plants, 

tolate, S81. 75 Hardy Catal Si. 40 Sweet Chestnuts, 1. 30 Mulberries, 10 each Russian, Black 

White, $1. For the other 54 $1 sets, and 1,001°things beside, send for our valuable Catalogue of over 110 

. FREE. _ Everything kept in the Nursery line, from pot plants to forest trees, including an immense stock of 

Genes Vines and Fruit and Ornamental Trees of all sizes. 3ist Year. Acres. 21 Large Greenhouses. 

THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. Painesville, Lake Co, Ohio. 


ASTHM Can Be Cured. 


The following is an Editorial from the Herald and 

Presbyter, a Religious Journal, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

About three montns ago Dr. Hair came to our office to advertise his Asthma remedy, and said 

to us he could cure the dreadful disease, which we doubted, and so said tohim. One of the editors of the 

paper gave him the name of Chas. B. Burtis and remarked that if he would cure Mr. Burtis he should 

1ave a free notice in the interest of suffering humanity. About ten days ago Dr. Hair brought into our 
office the following certificate, which we are sure is genuine: : " id 

“During the past twenty-six years my sufferings from Asthma have been intense—unable to lie down 

for w eeks at a time. For many vears it has been only through the hottest summer weather that I could 

igi Some three months since, | commenced taking Dr. Hair’s Asthma 

Cure, Without the least hope of benefit, as my life for months had been one continual struggle for breath, 

and feeling sure I had tried every thing human ingenuity could devise, without any permanent releif ; 

but, to my great joy, | lay down and slept quietly the second night, after using the medicine, and my 

sleep has not been disturbed since. I thank God. Dr. Hair has been the means,in His hands, of giving 

me such relief from this terrible disease, and that, too, through the most trying season of the year. My 

strength is increasing, and by the use of the medicine I hope soon to be entirely well. 
CHARLES B. BURTIS, Oak Corners, New York. 
If Dr. Hair could cure Mr. Burtis he can cure any case where consumption has not set in. We have 


ici ‘ . r rtis > i yhich ti > SE D imei hair, tor- 
visited weeks at atime at Mr. Burtis’ home, during which time he sat much of the time in ac , tor- 
tured by pain, and much of the time unable to communicate with his friends. We have no pecuniary 




















| interestin this remedy, and will not eaten any compensation for this free advertisement, but write in 


the interest of the afflicted, and in fullfi mene our promise to publicly say what we dosay, if convinced 
s was cuarble by Dr. Hair’s remedy. 
mor attention turned to Dr. Hair’s remedy by the fuct that a friend. who had for years 
been an asth matic, suffering much, especially in the winter and spring, had been, as he said, relieved by 
Dr. Hair’s treatment. The evidence being so satisfactory we at once thought of our kinsman Mr. Burtis, 
paders have the result. ‘ : 

“i. ea one is & brother of Rev. Gilbert Hair, of Pittsburg, and the late Rev. Samuel Hair, of 
Chicago, suffered from Asthma for eleven years. His case was one of the most severe, disabling him 
from pursuing his practice as aphysician. He made Asthma a constant subject of reading and study for 
years, and with intensecare noted the symptons and circumstances in his owncase. He was led to 
adopt a new pathology of the disease in regard to its prime sy mptons and cause, and he constructed his 
remedy and treatmenton this basis. His success in his own and other cases verifies his theory. 

Being a physician of the regular school he is averse to aemgeaagy his remedy, preferri ng to deal with 
those who use his medicine as his patients, hearing from them as to the progress of their cure, and giv- 
ing advice. We feel very confident that persons afflicted with Asthma will be wise to send to him for 
his treatise. so as to decide whether they wish to try bis remedy. AA page Treatise, containing testi- 
monials from every State and Territory in the U.S. A.,also Canada and Great Britian, mailed free. 
Address, DR. B. W. HAIR & SON, CINCINNATI, O- 


A BARGAIN IN MUSIC! 
$3.OO WORTH OF POPULAR SHEET MUSIC FOR DQ) cts. 


We have made a collection of POPULAR SHEET MUSIC which we offer for 20 cts. 
There are 10 pieces in the collection. It is the same in every respect as that which is 
usually sold at the music stores at from THIRTY TO SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS A 
COPY. It is of the same size, 10 3-4x14 inches, and clearly printed on paper of the 
best quality, without alteration or abridgment. This collection of Sheet Music embraces 
some of the most popular pieces, vocal and instrumental, now published. 

The collection sent to any address on receipt of 20 cents and 5 cts. for postage. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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HEROES, 


The winds that once the Argo bore 
Have died by Neptune’s ruined shrines. 
And her hull is the drift of the deep-sea floor, 
Though shaped of Pelion’s tallest pines, 
You may seek her crew in every isle, 
Fair in the foam of ASgean seas, 
But out of their sleep no charm can wile 
Jason and Orpheus and Hercules. 


And Priam’s voice is heard no more 
By windy [lium’s sea-built walls; 
From the washing wave and the lonely shore 
No wall goes up as Hector falls. 
On Ida’s mount is the shining snow, 
But Jove has gone from its brow away, 
And red on the plain the poppies grow 
Where Greek and Trojan fought that day. 
Mother Earth! are thy heroes dead? 
Do they thrill the soul of the years no more? 
Are the gleaming snows and the poppies red 
All that is left of the brave of yore? 
Are there none to fight as Theseus fought, 
Far in the young world’s misty dawn? 
Or teach as the gray-haired Nestor taught? 
Mother Earth! are thy heroes gone? 












Gone ?—in a nobler form they rise; 
ead ?—we may clasp their hands in ours, 
And catch the light of their glorious eyes, 
nd wreathe their brows with immortal flowers, 
Wherever a noble deed is done, 
There are the souls of our heroes stirred; 
Wherever a field for truth is won, 
There are our heroes’ voices heard, 





Their armor rings on a fairer field 
Than Greek or Trojan ever trod, 
For Freedom’s sword is the blade they wield, 
And the light above them the smile of God! 
So. in his isle of calm delight, 
Jason may dream the years away; 
But the herves live, and the skies are bright, 
And the world is a braver world to-day, 
EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 


—§oo— 








For the Companion. 
FOR OREGON. 


Some fifty years ago there took place in a rural 
town in New York a simple service that touched 
the hearts of all who witnessed it. It had reference 
to the departure of a missionary for Oregon. The 
missionary was a young lady, greatly beloved in 
the town. 

She was a member of the choir or body of sing- 
ers. A hymn then familiar was given out by the 
minister, beginning,— 


“Yes, my native land, I love thee.” 





As it was being sung, many of the singers were 
deeply affected, and one by one ceased to sustain | 
the simple melody. ‘The young missionary found | 
herself at last singing nearly or quite alone. 


“Scenes of sacred peace and pleasure, 

Holy days and Sabbath bell, 

Ric t, brightest, purest treasure, 
Glad I bid you all farewell, 





“In the desert let me labor, 
On the mountains let me tell,” ete, 


Years afterwards, this incident was distinctly re- 
called when it was announced that this woman’s 
influence as the wife of the pioneer missionary had 
much contributed to bringing to the United States 
a territory larger in extent than Great Britain 
and Ireland, and nearly four times as large as New 
England. This vast region is now known as the 
State of Oregon, and the Territories of Wash- 
ington and Idaho. 

In the spring of 1836 two newly married mis- 
sionaries and their wives began a bridal tour from 
New York to Walla-Walla, a distance of thirty-five 
hundred miles. The expedition is now famous in 
history as Whitman and Spaulding’s, the name of 
the two clergymen who with their wives then 
started on horseback for the Rocky Mountains 
and the regions beyond. 

They passed Cincinnati—it was a village; Pitts- 
burgh—it was a simple backwoods town. Chicago 
had not yet heard the whistle of the locomotive. 
They arrived at Council Bluffs, then they began to 
ascend the mountain stairs of the grand divide of 
the waters of the continent. 

In this sublime journey into the regions of na- 
ture’s most stupendous monuments, the health of 
Mrs. Spaulding failed. “Do not put me on the 
horse again,” she said one morning. “Leave me 
here, and save yourselves for the great work. Tell 
mother that I am glad I came.” 

But her strength revived, and she went on. 
Twenty-five hundred miles from home, the party 
looked down from the Pacific Slope, and beheld a 
new empire. 


“I dinna think ye can get oot of it,” was the re- | 
ply of the nonchalant Highlander as he went on 
his way. | 

“I never knew,” says Pope, with polished sar- 
casm, ‘any man in my life who could not bear 
another's misfortunes perfectly like a Christian.” 

But a greater man than the English satirist bids 
us “rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep 
with them that weep.” In his sympathetic life 
he illustrated his own words: ‘“‘Who is weak, and 
Iam not weak? Who is offended, and I burn 
not?” 





———— 
FLOATING GARDENS OF MEXICO, 


The climate of Mexico is tropical and its soil rich 
in flowers, trees and shrubs, as is that of Asia; and it 
is no wonder that its natives learned long ago how to 
take pleasure in its natural beauties. Remains of 
gardens which must have been laid out long before 
Mexico was conquered by the Spaniards, still exist 
there, showing that the half-civilized races which 
dwelt in the southern part of our continent knew the 
art of decorating nature, and converting their wilds 
into delightful resorts. 

The first floating gardens consisted of masses of 
earth which became loosened from the main land, and 
were held together by the roots which lay imbedded 
in them. Then the Aztecs, seeing that it was possi- 
ble to have floating gardens, made rafts of reeds and | 
rushes, closely fastened together, and upon these a | 
deep layer of rich earth was put. Thus moving isl- | 
ands were formed, sometimes several hundred feet | 
long and three or four feet deep, and launched out | 
upon the water. | 





It was upon these floating islands that the Aztecs | 
grew the fruits, flowers and vegetables which they 
sold in the markets of the towns along the shore. 
They would push their gardens right up to the bor- 
ders of the town, and so float on from one town to an- 
other. 

These strange gardens had their origin in the ne- | 
cessities of the people of a certain locality, who, being | 
shut in by their enemies, were forced to resort to | 
some means to avoid famine. 

Finding themselves on the borders of a lake, they | 
set to work to make floating islands; and on these | 
they planted corn and other vegetables. They then, | 
by means of long poles, moved the floating gardens | 
from one shore to another, and thus supplied the hun- | 
gry people. | 

In this way the Mexicans were saved from conquest ; | 
and so successful was the plan of making the floating | 
oo that they became common, and instead of | 
xeing used solely to raise food, they were planted | 
with trees, and with flowers of the most brilliant col- 
ors and delicious perfume. | 

These floating islands may still be seen in parts of | 
Mexico. Prescott, the historian, speaks of them as | 
“moving like some enchanted isle over the water.” | 

Many of the peasants, ae in humble huts of brick 
or reeds, along the shores of Lake Tezcuco, have these 
islands as their only farms, whereon they raise and 
sell the vegetables grown in Mexico, which need but 
little cultivation and care. 

be to within a hundred years beautiful floating 
gardens were still to be seen on this and other Mexi- 
can lakes. Sometimes quaint little edifices peeped 
from among their luxuriant shrubs and flower-beds ; 
sometimes the pretty paths were overhung with rich 
clusters of tropical fruits. 

Such were the gardens of the wealthy nobles of 
that time, who took holiday trips on their floating 
gardens, and might move smoothly over the waters, 
the verdant raft propelled by servants with long, slen- 
der poles; and thus travel, reposing amid flower-beds 
and under ~~ and luxuriant shadows. 

There is a large Mexican city, surrounded by a 
lake, the streets of which are a series of canals, as are 
those of Venice. Instead of driving carts and car- 
riages to and fro, the people reach the houses by wa- 
ter. Here the floating gardens might once have been 
seen, moving to and fro, bearing their still growing 
burden of fruit, corn, and flowers; and it was upon 
these gardens that the young nobles used to call for 
their lady-loves, and instead of a drive into the 
country, give them a ride on the lake, amid the bowers 
and foliage of their romantic conveyances. The scene, 
on a soft, moonlit night, as these gardens passed here 
and there, among the high reeds and rushes, or 

lided across the open, sparkling waters, must have 

en a very picturesque one. 


$49 
BATTLE WITH A CAYMAN. 


A skeleton, in a Boston museum, of an enormous 
cayman’s (or alligator’s) head has a history—as most 
such relics have—which is, of course, too long to be 
told to transient visitors. The head weighed four 
hundred and fifty pounds before the flesh was stripped 
off, and was taken from the body of an “old offender” 
in one of the inland rivers of Luzon (Philippine Isl- 
ands) by Chevalier Paul P. de la Gironiére, some of 
whose adventures are quite as thrilling as Du Chail- 
lu’s. The fact that a Boston gentleman, one of \\e 
firm of Russell and Sturgis, had a hand in the affair, 
accounts for the location of the skeleton,—and the 
story of the fight is here condensed. 





Three immense rope-nets prepared for the purpose 
were stretched quite across the river at given dis- 
tances, and anchored on the bottom. The cayman, 
having just eaten an entire horse, was lying below, in 
the mud, to digest his dinner, and Gironiere, with his 
American friend and ten Malay-Indian “ guards,” 
rowed out in their pirogues to stir up the monster 
with long bamboo poles. He soon appeared on the 
surface, lashing the water with his tail, and snappin. 
and clattering his great jaws in the effort to get holc 
of those who had disturbed him. The lances of the 





It was a July day, under a blazing sun. The 
crowns of mountains filled the air around them. 
Before them lay the vast and mysterious rivers of 
the Platte, Yellowstone and Columbia, with their 
luxuriant valleys. 

The missionaries rested. ‘Let us have a season 
of devotion,” said their leader. 

They lifted the American flag in the clear air. 
They then laid a Bible beneath it on the ground, 
and opened it. Then they knelt under the flag and 
around the open Bible, and took formal possession 
of the western side of the continent for the Chris- 
tian chureh. 

Our history has few pictures that are more po- 
etic. 
on the Mississippi. MARLOWE. 
<~o>—_____—_ 

ANOTHER’S MisrortunEs.—It is often humil- 
iating to notice with what coolness men regard the 
misfortunes of their neighbors 

“How can I get out of this ?”’ shouted an Eng- 
lishman, up to his armpits in a Scotch bog, to a 
passer-by. 








It was like Balboa at Panama or La Salle | 


Indians, strange to say, proved far more effective in 
|} the attack upon him than the bullets of the white 
| men’s rifles, the former piercing between the cayman’s 
scales, often to the depth of eight or ten inches, while 
the latter succeeded in striking no place where the 
bony armor would not flatten the lead. 

The lance-wounds sent him under water, and he 
made for the first net, swimming with incredible ra- 


It was with unspeakable chagrin that they contem- | 
plated the final breaking away of their coveted game, 


| 
there was a great hole in it. The second showed a | 
similar terrible rent; then, disheartened, they began 
to pull upon the third. It was heavy, and required | 
the united strength of the whole company. As it | 
came near the surface they saw the cayman writhing | 
in his dying struggles. Lassos of ropes were thrown | 
over him, and the combined efforts of forty men, mus- 
tered from among the Indians who had hurried to the 
bank, at last landed the tremendous carcass high and | 
dry. The creature was twenty-seven feet long, and | 
eleven feet in girth round the armpits. 

The lance-point that killed the monster was found 
sticking in the spinal marrow at the back of his neck 
—if an alligator can be said to have a neck. The 
enormous head was, with great labor, chopped off 
with an axe. M. Gironiére wished to embalm it, but 
not having the proper materials for this, in sufficient | 
quantity, he carefully dissected and prepared it, and 


| then presented it to his friend Russell, who brought 


it with him to Boston when he returned home from 
his Eastern travels.—From “*Twenty Years in t 

Philippines.” | 
For the Companion. | 


MARCH WINDS. 


O winds of March, that madly roar and rave 

Like angry fiends, the stark sere forest through, 
Blane to icy fear the lucent dew 

With which the south wind’s tender kiss did lave, 
But yester eve, the brown tufts o’er the grave, 
“Where the pure violet and the pale anemone” 
Have lain so long asleep, it seems to me 

Spring cannot come too soon their breath to save. 


Had ye not sport enough to toss the snow 

In domes and towers, whose alabaster height 

Created marble cities in a night, 

And mocked the fleecy clouds with masks below? 

Since these have vanished, why your spells prolong? 

We pine for blossoms and the wood-bird’s song. 
WILLIAM C, RICHARDS, 

POPULAR AMERICANS. 


Americans are popular on the Continent of Europe, 
and especially in Italy, for as a class they spend money 
freely, and often with little discretion. The London 
Standard gives an Italian artist’s view of Americans 
in dialect : 





I vork in my studio one day, ven one gentleman vid 
the unettes come in, make one, two, tree bow, very | 
profound, and say,— | 

“Gut morgen, Meinherr!” 

I make one, two, tree profound bow, and say de 
same. Den de gentleman look at my picture very 
slow and deliberate; den he say,— 

“Dat is goot; dat is beautiful; dat is very beauti- 
ful; dat is vondrous fine.” 

Den he say at last,— 

**Meinherr, vill you permit me to bring my friend 
de Baron Von A to see your fine work?” 

I say, ‘“‘Sare, you vil do me one favor.” 

Den he make tree more bow more profound dan be- 
fore, and he go vay. De next day he bring his friend 
de Baron, and dey two make six bow, all very pro- 
found, and dey say dat all is very beautiful. And den 
de Baron say,— 

“Sare, vil you let me bring my friend de Count von 
B—— to see dese so fine work?” And den dey make | 
der bow once again and go vay, and I see dem no 

more. | 
Dat was one German gentleman. | 
Anoder day, one little gentleman comes in vid one | 
skip, and say,— | 

** Bonjour, monsieur ! Charmé de faire votre con- 
naissance.” 

He take up his lorgnette, and he look at my first 
picture, and he say,— 

“Ah, very vell! Sare, dat is one very fine morsel.” 
Den he pass quick to anoder, and he say, ‘‘Sare, dis 
is truly admirable. After dis beautiful picture nature 
is vort notting;’’ and so in two minute and a half he 
got through dem all. 

Den he twirl his cane, and stick out his chin, and 
say,— 

“Sare, I make you my compliment; you have one 
great talent for de landscape. I shall have the honor 
to recommend you to all my friends. Au revoir, mon- 
sieur!” but I see him never again. 

He vas one French gentleman. 

Anoder day, I hear one loud tap vid one stick at my 
door. Ven I say,— 

“Come in!’’ one gentleman valks forward, and nod 
his head, but take never off his hat. He say,— 

“May I see your picture?” 

I bow and say, “ Vid pleasure, sare.” He no an- 
swer, but look at one a long time and say not a word. 
Den he look at anoder, and say notting. Den he go 
to anoder and look, and say,— 

“Vat is de price of dis?” 

I say, ‘‘Forty louis, sare.” 

He say notting, but go to de next and look for one 
long time; and at last he say,— 

“Vat is de price of dis?” 

Den I say, ‘‘Sare, it is sixty louis.” 

Den he say notting, but look anoder long time. 

Den he say, “Can you give me pen and ink?” and 
ven I give it, he sit down and say,— 

“Vat is your name, sare?” 

Den I give him my card, and he write the order on 
Torlonia for sixty louis. He give me de order vid 
his card, and he say,— 

“Dat picture is mine; dat is my address; send it 
home. Good-morning!” And so he make one more 
stiff nod and valk away. 

Dat was one American gentleman. 


te 








“But why not? It was ordered!” 
“Ah, why not, indeed! It cannot be had, for th, 


| after so dear a struggle. They raised the first net; | English family on the first floor are away, and do no: 


have tea this evening!” 

S® the truth came out. The Italian’s tea, whic), 
the brothers had so highly praised, came from thy 
leavings of the English family’s tea-pot! 

The brothers had a good laugh with their visitor. 
over the ludicrous affair, which ended by tea being 
freshly served for all in the English family’s apart 
ment. 


— 
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NO DREAM. 

Prof. George Lawson, of Selkirk, Scotland, was 
one of the greatest Biblical scholars of his day, being 
so familiar with the Scriptures that he could instant 
ly quote a text for any occasion or emergency. [{, 
was also no less remarkable for absent-mindednes. 
and numerous instances are related of this failing 0; 
his which are really ludicrous. 





Once he left his lecture-room, taking with him 
student’s hat instead of his own book, which he wa 
to carry heme. Once he was on the point of leay in, 
his house, having put on his head a lady’s bonnet i; 
stead of his own hat. Once waiking in a copiv 
shower, a friend took pity on him and lent him a) 
umbrella, which the meditative divine put under |))- 
coat through fear of wetting, and thus injuring wha: 
had been kindly lent him. 

We rather doubt, however, the story that a seryayi 
once burst into his study, shrieking out, “Sir, t\.e 
house is on fire!” when the doctor, not intermitting 
his studies for a minute, calmly remarked, “Go ani 
tell your mistress. You know I have no charge of 
household matters.” A _ precisely similar story js 
told of the Venerable Bede. But the following ance. 
dote is well authenticated : 

The minister of Jedburgh, fifteen miles from Se]. 
kirk, being troubled with regard to the meaning of 
an inspired passage which he was obliged to explain 
on the next day, started late in the evening for thy 
house of Dr. Lawson, and reached it about one o'clock 
in the morning. 

The servant stoutly refused him admission to the 
manse at that unseasonable hour, but the minister 
was in pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, and 
was resolute. He forced his way to the bed-room, 
— Dr. Lawson had been for hours in a sound 
sleep. 

He stated his difficulties to the professor, who, al- 
though abruptly awakened, began at once to explain 
the text, quoted the context and various parallel pas- 
ae and entirely relieved the Jedburgh pastor's 
mind. 

At five o’clock in the morning Dr. Lawson awoke, 
and said that he had been dreaming about a pleasaut 
visit from the Jedburgh minister, who came at dead 
of night to learn the interpretation of a Biblical pas 
sage. 

The doctor was assured that this was no dream. H« 
questioned the servant, who related to him the mid 
night interruption, and said of the visitor, ‘He is 
not in the house now, sir. He is at Jedburgh long 
before this time.” 





+r 
KNOWING TOO MUCH. 


Lawyers, of all men, should keep in mind the fact 
that it is the little foxes which spoil the vines. Ruii 
Choate was a man of extensive information, as weli 
as a learned lawyer. But once, in the cross-examinua 
tion of a sailor, he forgot a little fact in geography, 
and the witness silenced him. 


“Tell me,” said Choate to the man, after badgering 
him for an hour, “in what latitude and longitude you 
crossed the equator?” 

The witness, who was chief mate of a clipper ship, 
looked at the lawyer quizzically for a moment and 
then said,— 

“T can’t, sir.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Choate, thinking he had the 
witness, “you the chief mate of a clipper ship, and 
unable to answer so simple a question?’ 

“Yes, ’tis the simplest question I ever had asked 
me,” said the witness, with a smile of triumph. 
“Why, I thought every fool of a lawyer knew that 
there was no latitude at the equator.” 

“That will do, sir,’’ said Choate, who felt that the 
witness had caught him napping. 

But a much more serious mistake was once made by 
a judge, through misunderstanding two words in the 
evidence of one witness. It was in Ireland, and the 
judge was trying five prisoners for murder. 

It seemed from the evidence that four of the prison- 
ers assisted at the killing, but a witness testified that 
the fifth, Denis Halligan, gave the fatal blow. The 
witness said: 

“I saw Denis take a vacancy [Trish for aim at anun- 
guarded part] at the poor soul, and given him a wipe 
with a cleha/pin [Irish for bludgeon], and lay him 
down as quiet as a child.” 

The jury returned a verdict of guilty, and the judge 
sentenced the first four to seven years’ imprisonment. 
When he came to Halligan, he said: 

“Denis Halligan, your crime is a grievous one, but 
I consider the mitigating circumstances attending it. 
You took him to a vacant seat, and wiped him with a 
clean napkin, and you laid him down with gentleness. 
I sentence you to three weeks’ imprisonment.” 
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FAINT PRAISE. 


The late James T. Fields enjoyed telling a good joke 
at his own expense. Miss Kate Sanborn sends us one 





“ITALIAN” TEA. 


The brother of Heinrich Heine tells a funny story 
in his recollections of that brilliant German poet. 
When the two brothers were once staying in Lucca 
in Italy, they made the acquaintance of an English 
family who occupied the first floor of the house in 
which the Heines lodged. 

On one occasion a lively conversation arose between 
the English ladies and the German brothers on the 
subject of Italian cooking, which was generally de- 
clured to be execrable. 


in favor of our landlord; he does give us a fine cup of 
tea.” 


Now, we 


“No Italian ever made a good cup of tea. 
carry our tea with us, and always make it ourselves. 
“T assure you,” said Heine, “our landlord is an ex- 





pidity. The resistance of the net turned him back, 
and he rose to renew the battle, saluted, as soon as he 
appeared, with a fresh volley of bullets and lances. 
At one time the enraged creature was so close upon 
Gironiére, with his enormous jaws open, that the 
muzzle of the hunter’s rifle almost touched him, and 


| 


ception to all other Italian landlords I ever saw. His 
| tea iis excellent. And to prove it to you, I invite you 
| all to come up and take tea with us to-morrow even- 
| ing.” 

| The invitation was accepted, and the brothers gave 


“But,” said the poet, “I must make one exception | 


“Oh, impossible!” exclaimed one of the ladies. | 


or two which she heard him relate. On a certain oc- 
casion after delivering one of his pleasant lectures to 
avery small audience, a farmer came up to see him 
with the comforting assurance, ‘Well, it wasn’t near- 
ly as tedjus as I’d expected.” 

Once Mr. Fields was on his way in the cars from 
Boston to his summer cottage at Manchester-by-t!e- 
Sea. Two men sat in front of him, discussing places 
and the persons who lived in them. Mr. Fields caught 
his own name, and bent forward to listen. ; 
| “Let’s see,” said one; ‘Fields, the publisher, lives 
| round here somewheres, don’t he?” - 
“Yes; he’s got a house on fhe hill just beyond here. 
“Lectures, don’t he?” 

“Oh ves, he lectures a lot.” 
“Well, how is he, any way?” 
“Well, he aint Gouyh, by a big sight!” 


4 
or 


TITLES. 


We smile at foreigners who show such deference 
for titles, but foreigners retort by asserting that 











the full charge from both barrels entered his mouth | their landlord timely notice that they were to have | Americans carry their fondness for the use of titles 


jand throat, producing, however, no more apparent 
effect than a jet of water from a hand syringe. 

The cayman shut his mouth with a slam, swallowin 
the fire and smoke, and only the continual attacks o' 
the Indians’ lances diverted him from rushing on 
again, and biting the rifleman in two. 

The combat raged for six hours, and still the mon- 
ster’s strength and fury seemed to increase rather 
than diminish. The men had nearly exhausted both 
themselves and their ammunition, when, in one of 
his ee pnp for another rush under water, an 
unusually long and strong Indian lance reached him 
and pinned him, and the holder, calling immediately 
to a companion to strike on the end of the handle 
with his maul, thrust the point so deeply, by the aid 
of the blows, that the ugly reptile gave up the fight. 
With a movement quick as lightning he darted 
towards the nets, and the party waited in vain to see 
him come back to the surface. 








company, and he was expected to keep up his credit 
| with the tea he would furnish for the occasion. 
| The evening came, so did the visitors; and the tea 
was ordered in. But there was a strange delay. The 
| order was repeated; still no tea. The evening was 
wearing away; the ladies kept up a lively conversa- 
tion, but the brothers grew impatient. 
“Are we to have no tea this evening?” they de- 
manded angrily of the servant. 
“Yes, yes, presently,” was the stammering reply. 
At last even the servant could not be called, and 
Heine sent his brother to find the landlord and learn 
what the trouble was. 
The landlord was in his kitchen; he stood a picture 
| of blank despair at sight of the German. 





| “What is the reason we don’t get our tea?” was 


the sharp inquiry. 
“Ah, there is no tea! you can have no tea this 
evening!”’ said the wretched Italian. 





|to a much more absurd extent; and if we have not 
| dukes, earls, barons, or knights, we have “honors 
| bles,” “generals,” “colonels,” majors” and ‘¢’p- 
tains” innumerable. Some time ago Punch suggested 
that the more general use of titles would give a kind 
of courtliness to common life, and as we sy Her 
Majesty the Queen, His Highness the Priuce, His 
Grace the Archbishop, and so forth, we might also 
say,— 

His Needfulness the Scavenger. 

His Spiceiness the Grocer. 

His Mitiness the Cheesemonger. 

His Constructiveness the Carpenter. 

His Elegance the Fop. 

His Troublesomeness the Tax-Collector. 

His Combativeness the Pugilist. 
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For the Companion. 
MY BOY. 


Two little shoes with the toes kicked thro’, 
One little dress of navy-blue, 

One broad hat with a ribbon ’round, 

One gay trumpet with deafening sound, 
A nice new kite with a white bob-tail, 

A little spade and a water-pail, 

A Noah’s ark without the door,— 

All strewn about on the nursery floor. 
And in the midst lies the little lord, 

His plump hand grasping a motley horde 
Of pebbles and pennies, string and toy, 
He lies asleep, my baby boy. 





e 
or 
For the Companion, 


RUFFLES. 


“Mamma, Patty’ Pitcher’s got free wuffles on 
her petticoat, and I haven’t got one.” 

“Well, what of that, pet? You’re always warm, 
aren’t you?” 

“Yes; but I likes wuffles. Why 
don’t I have wuffles like Patty, mam- 
ma ?” 

“Why, bless your heart, my bird! 
Mrs. Pitcher’s got only one little 
Patty to find in petticoats, and I’ve 
got four.” 

“Twice one is two, twice two is 
four,’’ said Dolly, who had lately 
begun going to a Kindergarten. 

“Yes. <A regular multiplication 
table right here at home, you see! 
Now, just think of all the little pet- 
ticoats and other things multiplied 
by four. Think how long mamma 
has to sit at the sewing-machine to 
make them, and how long it takes 
Nora to iron them. And then mul- 
tiply them all by three for ruffles, 
Dolly !” 

# Dolly laughed, and tried for a few 
moments to remember how many 
she had counted in the long rows of 
little white things on the line every 
Monday, and to wonder how old she 
would be before she could multiply 
them all by three, and then went on: 

“But, mamma, Miss Deane says 
itis right to like nice things. She 
says even God makes things that are 
just to look nice.” 

“Yes, He makes pretty things and 
pretty trimmings. He puts a beau- 
tiful fringe on the daisies and dande- 
lions, and makes the buttercups 
shine like gold. Yes, indeed, you 
will find plenty of ruffles and puffs 
and polka-dots among the flowers.” 

“Then why don’t God give us 
some trimmings? Patty’s got a 
locket, too, with a blue diamond in 
it.” 

“He has, pet. Look here at the 
soft, shining curls. Look at the pret- 
ty, rosy-pink cheeks, full of dim- 
ples, and the little rosebud lips. And 
here are the blue diamonds—two of 
them. And look at the darling lit- 
tle fingers, so clever in helping mam- 
ma, and the cunning feet, always ready to patter | 
about to wait on her. Now suppose you try to 
multiply all these pretty things by four, and see 
how many more we have than Mrs. Pitcher 
has.” 

Dolly laughed again, as mamma kissed in turn 
all the “trimmings,” but did not try the multipli- 
cation. 

“You'd rather have Bessie and Bell and the) 
baby than all the trimmings in the world, I’m 
sure,” added mamma. 

And Dolly said yes, but couldn’t help wonder- 
ing how it would seem to be like Patty Pitcher, | 
without any little sisters, but with everything else 
she wanted, and trying to guess how many ruffles 
she would be likely to have if she was an only 
child, like Patty. 

Mamma’s Aunt Amy and Uncle Phil came to 
make them a visit (it seemed so funny that mam- 
ma should have an aunt and uncle). They had 
hot been there since Dolly was a baby, and now 
thought they had never seen anything sweeter than 
Dolly multiplied by four. 

“It’s more than your share, Ruth,” said Aunt 
Amy, shaking her head very positively. And be- 
fore she went away she had gone so far as to ask 
mamma for one of her treasures. 

Mamma turned fairly pale at the thought. Give 
away one of her darlings!’ Andwhich? Not Dol- 
ly, already such a wise, wee lassie, helping like a | 
iittle woman in caring for the others. Or either of | 
the twins, Bessie or Bell? It would never do to | 
Separate them. And as for the baby—who ever | 

heard of giving away a baby, the blessing of the 
whole house! Mamma smiled and wiped her eyes, 
and said,— 
“Ask anything else in the world of me, Aunt 





| $0, if it’s only for a little while. 





Amy.” As if the dear little mother had a single 


thing besides that anybody would think of want- 
ing. 

But, later in the day, Dolly went to Aunt Amy, 
and said,— 

“Aunt Amy, if I was your little girl, could I 
have wuffles on my petticoat ?” 

“Yes, indeed, dearie.” 

“Free wuflles ?” 

“Yes, adozen. And a little pony, Dolly, anda 
white lamb and chickens and ducks and goslings.” 


Mamina was astonished and grieved that Dolly | 


could wish to leave her home, but Aunt Amy 
said,— 

“She’s only a child, and doesn’t realize. Let her 
If she gets home- 
sick, she shall come buck, and if she doesn’t, why, 
my dear, don’t you see how well we could do by 
her? It’s really your duty!” 

Mamma felt doubtful about it, but would not 
say no. And Aunt Amy bought Dolly a ruffled 
petticoat at once, and before Dolly had time to 
think she was off on a day and night ride on the 
cars, and then at Aunt Amy’s home. 

It was just as nice a place as she had expected; 
and nicer, for she had never imagined that out-of- 
doors could be so large. There was a great gar- 
den and an orchard and poultry yards and barns 
and green fields, all filled with beautiful and won- 
derful things such as she had never seen before. 


UTH’S CON 





IPANION. 








“Oh, Aunt Amy and Uncle Phil. But,” she! 


; Went on with a little quiver of her lip, “I'd like 
to see’”——here her lip went up so pitifully that | 


her voice went down. 


“Who? who? who?” 


“I mean—mamma and—Bessie and Bell and— 
the baby. Oh dear!” 

Dolly flung herself down on her pillow and 
sobbed so bard that she could not hear whether 


the thing outside wanted to know anything more 


or not. When she looked up again it was darker, 
but she could see her new ruffled petticoat hanging 
on the back of a chair. 

She jumped up and took it, and her little bare 
feet went along the soft carpet all through the long 
hall and down the stairs, till she came to a door 
which stood ajar. Aunt Amy sat there crocheting, 
and Uncle Phil was dozing in his chair. 

“Aunt Amy, please cut ’em all off,” said Dolly, 
holding up the ruffles. 

“What do you mean, precious?” said Aunt 
Amy, in surprise. 

“Why,”’—Dolly spoke in short sentences with 
a little sniff and sob between each one. “I want 
to go home, and—I don’t like wuffies—and—I 
don’t like chickies—and ducks—and I want—to go 
home and—I want to be mamma’s little girl and I 
want—to go ho-0-0-0-0-me !” 

The sobs grew into a long wail as Aunt Amy 
gathered her into her arms, and Uncle Phil, who 


The cows and calves and lambs and chickens and | had been half-dreaming of how delightful it was 
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ducks and the parrot and the peacock were all de- 
lightful. 

But just as twilight came, and it was time to go 
into the house, Dolly all at once began thinking of 
her mamma. The house was big, and seemed 
dreadfully quiet after all the laughs and crows 
and coos and chirps which filled every corner at 
home. She was very hungry, but something in 
her throat would hardly let her eat her supper. 
And then Aunt Amy heard her say her prayers, 
and put her to bed in a cunning little room. 

“There, Dolly,” she said, “this is to be your 
room. There will be a light in the hall, and if 
you get lonely, just call me, and I’ll come in a 
moment.” 

Lonely ? The lump in Dolly’s throat got bigger 
and bigger as Aunt Amy went away. She thought 
of some little doves she had seen in the porch as 
she came in. They were all cuddled close together, 
the dear little things! four of them, and Dolly 
could not help remembering that there were now 
only three little ones left at home, and wishing 
with all her little heart that there were four. 

Presently she heard a strange sound outside her 
window. She got out of bed and climbed ona 
chair to see what it was. 

“Who? who? who?” Something which looked 
a little like the parrot stood on the vine outside. 
Everything was so quiet that she could easily hear 
what it said. Dolly had seen so many strange 
things that day that she was not at all surprised. 
It looked so solemn that she tried to answer very 
politely when it kept on asking,— 

“Who? who? who?” 

“Why,” she said, “I’m only Dolly. 
brought me here just this morning.” 

“Who? who? who?” 


They 





N 





to have a child on the place, sat up, looking wo- 


fully perplexed and disappointed. 


“Dear me! dear me!” he said; ‘what is to be 
done now ?” 

“Listen, Dolly dear,” said Aunt Amy. 
don’t want to stay here, you shall go home, but 


you are a reasonable little girlie, and will remem- 


ber that it is a long way for Uncle Phil to take | 


you back. You'll wait patiently for a week, won’t 
you ?” 


Dolly promised, and Aunt Amy took her back | 


to bed and stayed with her until she was asleep. 

“Perhaps she’ll get over it in a week, if we coax 
and pet her well,” said Uncle Phil. 

But Dolly did not get over it till she was back 
in mamma’s arms, whispering to her that she 
would rather live at home and have her own little 
sisters than all the ruffles in the world, even if 
they could be multiplied by a hundred million 
thousand. SypNEY DAyYRE. 





SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 


A little girl, a member of a family in which 
strict discipline is maintained, stood one evening 
beside the window, watching the moon sailing 
along so grandly in the sky. As it went behind a 
cloud, she turned to her mother, exclaiming excit- 
edly, “O mamma! God has put the naughty moon 
in the closet!” 

Little Jack’s brother had the mumps badly ; his 
face was terribly swollen. Jack sat at the sitting- 
room window one day, looking out on the passers- 
by, when a very stout old pedler strode past. “O 
mamma, come quick!” called the little fellow. 
‘“‘Here’s a man’s what’s got the mumps awfully in 
his stomach !” 
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“If you | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i 
ANAGRAM, 


The couplets rhyme. The omitted words are all 
formed from the fifteen letters omitted in the last line. 
’Tis fifteen centuries, I *****, 
Since one was born, whose fame we link 
With that green isle, whose name is **™*, 
And though we know not just the year in 
Whose circling round he first saw light, 
And though we know not just the ****, 
Where stood his humble birthplace ****, 
Yet something of his life we ***, 
’Tis very sad, indeed, to ****, 
And yet it is quite true, I fear, 
That he was held in slavery, 
For seven years a swineherd.** 
At length escaped, soon to return, 
And as a man, his laurels ****, 
So holy he, each Druid ****** 
Was cursed,—so runs the tale at least; 


And all, who would not straight re- 





’ 
Were swallowed up when earth was 
I 

And when his followers did d*****, 

One morning cold to build a fire, 

He bade them pile up balls of ***, 

And cooked his food by that device. 

Such miracles he did with ****, 

And one more wonderful than *****, 

Beating a drum one morning *****, 

He drove each reptile from his lair, 

And never since does frog of ***** 

His home in that green island make. 

The hero of these legends quaint 

You surely know—***####* ek RE 
LILIAN PAYSON. 
2 

STAIR DIAGONAL. 
” 
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The stairs, reading downward, name 
a noted occurrence in American his- 
tory, which took place on March 22, 
120 years ago, A 

Cross-words.—Disconnected ; a term 
in music; wandering; the receptive 
faculty; a fragment; a foretaste; a 
girl’s name; shone. Daisy. 
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HIDDEN DRY GoOoDbs, 












1. Give the apricot to Nellie, 2, I 
am bringing ham sandwiches. 3, Y 
are hoarser, George, than eve , We 
spent summer in Oban. 5, Basil, keep 
quiet. 6, That is a tint I admire. ot 


decline narcotics. 8, Being phthisical, 
I could not help coughing. 9, The 
isthmus links the two territories. 
4. 
ZIGZAG DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
1 ove © 6 » - 1 
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The finals name an Irish festival day ; 
the primals, the date of its occurrence. 
Cross-words. —One of the sciences ; a genus of hand- 
some flowering plants; the earth or materials used in 
making the embankments of fortifications ; regal 
power; a water plug; the station of a charity student 
at Cambridge University; a genus of umbelliferous 
plants; an instrumental musician; a great circle on 
the earth’s surface ; a noted Biblical character; trade; 
a sea-duck; the state of being elusive; resembling a 
curious sea animal; a white, earthy substance, ob- 
tained from a mineral; skilful. £. c. B 


| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. 1st couplet—lo! 
2d 


“«  —vain. 
3d “« —retrieve. 
4th ‘ —Corporal Violet. 
5th “ —prove. 
6th —ewe. 
7th “ —retreat. 
8th ‘ —Napoleon Bonaparte. 
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Perimeters. Right Wheel—GUILFORD. 


Left Wheel—A. JACKSON. 

3. Erato, goddess of the swelling waves. 

Homer, a Greek poet. 

Thor, god of thunder. 

Samos, the place where was erected to Juno a mag- 
nificent temple. 

Ymir, the Norwegian ice god or giant. , 

Amor or Cupid, the god of love. 

Sol, god of the sun. 

Midas, the judge who awarded to Pan the prize for 
the sweetest music, and was punished by having his 
ears grow like those of an ass. 

Ares, god of war. 

Dia or Hebe, cup-bearer to Juno, and the most beau- 
tiful in form of all the goddesses. 

Pan, the god of pasture fields, who played on a pipe 
fashioned from a reed. 

Flora, goddess of gardens and flowers. 

4. Dash; colon(y); = equal tc; stop; exclama- 
| tions; period. 

5. 1, Wrote, tower. 2, The law, wealth. 3, Ad- 

| mirer, married. 4. Critic, citric. 5, Lads hope, as- 

| phodel. 6, Yes us,essay. 7, Supersede, pure seeds, 
6. Camelot. 
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The Subscription Price of the Comp anton is 
.75 a year, paymentin advance, NEW SUB- 
a Silla commence at any time daring e ths 


The ri Sompanion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law 

Payment for the C jompanion, when sent by ~_ 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a Registered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else itis stolen, Persons who send 
silver to us ina letter must do iton their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Renewals,.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes | 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. | 

Always give the name of the Post-oflice to which | 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, | 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 














maid. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letere to Publishers should be addressed to PER- 

MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, 
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For the Companion. 
MEDICAL CARE OF SCHOOLS. 


Our public schools should be medically cared for. 
What might have been proper care once, is far from 
adequate now. 

Diphtheria, the most fearful pest of our homes, was, 
fifty years ago, one of the rarest of diseases. More- | 
over, into huge schoolhouses are now crowded schol- | 
ars often more numerous than the population of our | 
old-time villages, and that, too, with the problems | 
of safe sewerage and adequate ventilation by no 
means settled in practice. 

These masses of young people are thus brought to- 
gether at an age of peculiar susceptibility to conta- 
gious diseases, when the disposition to social intima- 
cy is strongest, and when the subjects least know how 
to care for themselves. The children from the best 
hygienic homes are thus freely exposed to contact 
with children from the worst. 

In the first place, the iegislation pertaining to this 
matter should be fully adequate. We already have 
in some States laws that allow readmission to the 
school of convalescents from contagious disease only 
after danger of communicating it has passed, as cer- 
titied by a responsible physician. Such laws should | 
be universal, and be, in every case, rigidly enforeed. 

In the second place, in our cities and large towns 
the schools should be looked after by a competent 
medical adviser. Besides attending to other matters 
connected with the proper protection of the pupils, 
the latter should give them familiar leetures—or talks 

—on matters of health and hygiene, and from time to 
time during the year meet the assembled teachers, 
and train them to intelligent coéperation with him in 
the work. 

In the third place, all other practicable measures 
should be adopted to make the teachers available 
helps in the matter. The Health Department of 
Brussels lately prepared a pamphlet containing brief 
instructions as to the first symptoms of infectious 
diseases. This has already been translated and intro- 
duced into the schools of Cleveland, Ohio. This will 
suggest our meaning. 





+> 
GARDENING FOR MARCH, 


In many parts of the country out-door work in the 
garden begins in March. 

As soon as the frost is out of the ground, and exces- 
sive wetness is somewhat reduced, the grass-plot 
should be rolled. This will settle the soil firmly 
against the roots of the grasses, helping the finer 
kinds, upon which the beauty of a lawn largely de- 
pends, to start up with vigor, and add to its appear- 
ance throughout the season. 

With the first mild day, the hardy flowering shrubs 
should receive their spring pruning. It is quite as 
easy to have these of good forms, and furnished with 
verdure to the ground, as to have them with exposed 
and perhaps crooked trunks, surmounted by unwieldy, 
irregular-looking heads. 


Cutting away a portion of the top of shrubs tends 
to cause buds to start near the ground. 

In ordinary pruning a distinction must be made be- 
tween shrubs and trees that flower on the wood which 
grew the last year, and those which will flower on the 
growth yet to come the present year. The last class 
embraces fewer kinds than the former, and among 
them may be named as the important ones the Althe- 
as, Hardy Hydrangeas, Roses, Hypericums, Coronil- 
las, Euonymus, and among trees the Kohlrenteria and 
Flowering Locusts. These kinds may be cut as close as 
one pleases, without impairing the flower crop of this 
year. All others, which are old-wood bloomers, must 
have less flowers in proportion as they are more se- 
verely pruned. 

All flower beds and plants that were covered in the 
fall for protection should be uncovered as soon as the 
frost is gone. In the case of beds of hyacinths, tulips 


and other hardy bulbs, that were thus protected, it | 
| ing that the country was full of people ambitious to 


often happens that they receive damage by leaving 
the cover on too long. When not removed seasona- 
bly, the growth bene ath goes on the same, forcing it- 
self up through the cover, with the result of causing a 
weak and blanched growth that is ineapable of pro- 
ducing the best flowers later. Still, it is well at the 
early uncovering to leave a little litter, say half an 
inch in de pth, on the bed, fora week or two longer, as 
a protection in case of late freezes. 

The hardy herbaceous plants, such as Peonies, Del- 
phiniums, Campanulas, and Phioxes, need taking up 
occasionally, for reducing their overgrown condition, 
and resetting them in other soil. 
which this should be done depends upon the kinds, 
some needing it every second or third year. 

The need of re-setting is plainly shown throngh the 
growing season, by a lack of vigor and decrease of 
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| flowers. In returning the divided plants, change 
| about the order of the arrangement, so that no plant 
will come where the same kind stood before. 





tuft, Larkspur, Mignonette, Snapdragon, Sweet Alys- 

|} sum, Sweet Peas, Lupines, Clarkia and others, is 
sown after the frost is out of the ground, the finer they 
will bloom. But do not attempt the sowing before 
the soil is fairly dry. 


The earlier seed of the hardy annuals like Candy. | 
| 
| 
| 


Among pot-plants, the Agapanthuses, Allamandas, | 


Cactus, Century Plants, Lemon Verbenas, Hydran 
geas, Oleanders and Oranges should now be started 
| up by giving them more light, heat and water. These 
kinds need a shift into larger pots, at least once in 
every two years, and this is the time for doing it. 
| Cyelamens that are in bloom should have the seed- 
| pods removed as ~ ay appear. 
Dahlia, Canna, Caladium, Richardia, and Madeira | 
Vine bulbs and tubers should be started into growth | 


now. Seeds of all the half-hardy annuals enumerated | 


in the catalogues may now be sown in boxes or pots 
of earth in heat, for getting an early start in their 
time of flowering. ELIAs A. LONG. 
es 
ELEPHANTS TENDING BABIES. 

Weakness appeals powerfully to the friendly protec- 
tion of the strong, and even among brutes—at least 
the nobler kinds—the appeal is often not in vain. In 
the curious relations between monster and midget we 
not unfrequently see the fable of the lion and the 
mouse repeated without words. There is nothing by 
any means uncommon or incredible in the stories 
which have been reported, says Buckland, about the 
children of a mahout being cared for by the mahout’s 
elephant. 





The whole family of the mahout become, as it were, 
yarasites to the elephant by whom they earn their 
iving. I have seen a baby placed by its mother sys- 
tematically under the elephant’s care, and within 
reach of his trunk, while the mother went to fetch 
water, or to get wood or materials to cook the family 
dinner. 

No jackal or wolf would be likely to pick up and 
carry off a baby who was thus confided to the care of 
an elephant; but most people who have lived a life in 
the jungles know how very possible it is for a jackal 
ora wolf to carry off a baby when lying ina hut, 
when the mother’s back is turned. 

The children thus brought up in the companionship 
of an elephant become ridiculously familiar with him, 
and take all kinds of liberties with him, which the 
elephant seems to endure on the ages le that it does 
not hurt him while it amuses the child. You see a 
little naked black child, about two feet high, standing 
on the elephant’s bare back, and taking it down to 
the water to bathe, vociferating all the time in the 
most unbecoming terms of native abusive language. 
On arriving at the water, the elephant, ostensibly in 
obedience to the child’s command, lies down and en- 








| joys himself, just leaving a part of his body, like a 


small island, above water, on which the small child 
stands and shouts, and shouts all the more if he has 
several companions of his own age, also in charge of 
their elephants, all wallowing in the water around 
him. If the child slips off his island, the elephant’s 
trunk promptly replaces him in safety. 

These little urchins, as they grow up, become first 
mates to mahouts, and eventually arrive at the dignity 
of being mahouts. 

+> 


A CURIOUS EXPRESS. 

Pigeon-flying is the popular sport of Belgium, 
where there are twenty-five hundred clubs devoted to 
it. Nearly every town and village in the country has 
its weekly pigeon-flying, which sometimes is over an 
aerial course five hundred miles long. There are also 
a number of clubs in England, and many people never 
go far from home without taking a pigeon or two along 
with them to send back with news of their safe arri- 
val. 


A writer in Chambers’s Journal tells an anecdote 
which illustrates the fact that English workmen 
amuse themselves with training pigeons. 

Let it off at Leicester, sir.” 

My train had already started, when the speaker— 
an earnest-faced, enthusiastic-looking workingman— 
breathless with running, leaped on to the step, and 
after a hurried glance round the compartment, popped 
a paper bag into my arms and disappeared. 

‘Let it off at Leicester?’? What did the man mean? 
Did he take me for one of the Fenian brotherhood? 

Had he handed me an ‘infernal machine’ with which 
to destroy Leicester railway station? was taken 
aback for'a moment, but only fora moment, for some- 
thing rustled inside the bag, and I ‘peeked’ in at a 
corner. 

“You're there, are you?" I said, sotto voce, as the 
bright, inquiring eye ot a blue homing pigeon met my 
gaze. 

The man’s meaning was plain enough now. Lei- 
cester was our first stopping-place. I was to throw 
the bird up there—which I duly did—and knowing 
the hour the train was due there, its owner could thus 
judge of its flying powers from the time it took to re- 
gain the loft in London. 


o 
NO “AMEN.” 

Aman hoted for his penuriousness having joined 
the church, the fact became a nine-days’ wonder and 
the cause of much comment. “Have you heard the 
news?” asked one, meeting the village wag. “Old 
Smith says he’s been convarted!” “Wal, I'll believe 
it when I see his pocket converted!” was the wit’s 
reply: 





A man who had been accepted by the church was 
seen, just before he entered the water of baptism, to 
| put his pocket-book into his trousers pocket. 

“You'll get it wet,” said the deacon. 

“I know it; but I want that to be baptized as well 
as myself,” was the reply. The following anecdote 
brings out the point of both stories : 

A preacher once offered the following prayer in a 
pray er-meeting : 

“Lord, help us to trust thee with our souls.” 

*Amen!”’ was remarked by many voices. 

“Lord, help us to trust thee with our bodies.” 

“Amen!” was responded with as much warmth as 
| ever 

“Lord, he ‘Ip us to trust thee with our money.” But 
to this petition the “Amen” was not eee ly 





Selfishness and piety have nothing in common. 
- 


NEW PROVERBS. 


The London Punch lately advertised for a new 
proverb. Many hundred proverbs were offered, show- 


be wise. Among them were the following: 


It’ 8 a poor musician who can’t blow his own trum- 


He who would eat the egg must first break the 
shell. Every back has its pack 

Look after your wife; never mind yourself, she'll 
look after you. 

The present is the child of the past and the parent 


| of the future. 


Egotism is an alphabet with one letter. 

The surest road to honor is to deserve it. 

It’s not the clock with the loudest tick that goes the | 
best. 

Don't complain of the baker until you have tasted 
his bread. 


Who Was Bright? 


The name of Bright is frequently on the tongues of 
people who know nothing, or little, of who Bright was, 
or the nature of the peculiar derangement of vital func- 
| tions with which his name has long been linked. Dr, 
| Bright was a famous British surgeon and anatomist. He 
| made the kidneys and their disorders his special study. 
He first pointed out the nature of the granular degener- 
| ation of the tissues of the kidneys, and showed the de- 

moralization of these organs when in such a condition 

| that their secreting powers are so impaired that the 

urea is not sufficiently separated from the blood. In the 
| unpleasant condition of the internal economy which is 
known as “Bright's disease,” albumen is carried off with 
the watery excretions from the badder, This impover- 
ishes the system almost as greatly as would copious and 
| systematic bleeding, for the albumen is needed in the 
body, being, in fact, one of the great agents in nutrition. 
These who labor under the disadvantage of “Bright’s 
disease” are liable to grievous congestion and inflamma- 
tion, not only of the kidneys, but of other important or- 


part of the progress of the disease. Thus it will be seen 


volving the decay of the vital forces of the body. 
“Bright's disease” is proverbially hard to cure. Nay, 
more than that, it is generally pronounced incurable. As 


and tell him to prepare for death. They can alleviate 
his sufferings, and do something to temporarily arrest 
his inevitable decay, but beyond this they give him no 
hope. An eminent physician in a recent address before 
the New Jersey Medical Society said: “The modern 
physician, in his multitudinous drugs, finds few reme- 
dies. * * * Medicine finds its highest triumphs in the 
prevention, not in the cure, of disease. * * * Who cures 
rheumatism, or typhoid fever, or chronic Bright’s dis- 
ease? * * * and yet, who refrains from prescribing?” 
Now we will all agree that prevention is a great deal 
better than cure. But when we find some fellow-mortal 
actually in the power of a terrible disease, “Bright's” 


ures. Something must be done towards cure, if cure be 
possible. To thousands of anxious men and women the 
vital question to-day is, “Can Bright’s disease be cured?” 
To others, means of prevention may have interest, but 
to those on whom the disease has its grip the question 
of cure is a personal matter of life or death. All who 
are thus concerned will be greatly interested in the ex- 
perience of a gentleman well-known in Philadelphia 
who was so severely afflicted with “Bright's disease” 
that the physicians gave him up. His present condition 
of heartiness is such as naturally to awaken curiosity as 
to how his recovery was effected. 

Mr. George W. Edwards is a well-known Philadel- 


most public-spirited citizens of the Quaker City, who 


ery. 


count of his experience much as follows: 


I can assure you that eating was not a pleasure to me. 
perhaps, in case of the last physician who attended me 


of.” 


it do for you?” 


dition, and my friend Mr. Hagan, of Front Street, whe 


encouraging, yet I thought I would make the trial. Sc 


Hotel to Starkey & Palen’s office, which is not over hal 
a mile, completely used me up, and I had to rest for tw« 


tempt at going out 
for treatment, I took a cab, for the first few visits. Bu 


fore many more days they were gone. Then I began te 


me new strength. 

“For two months I took the Oxygen Treatment at 
Starkey & Palen’s office, daily gaining. When I first 
began to take it I was so weak that I could not inhale 
for more than ten or fifteen seconds. By steady practice 
and with increasing strength I found myself able to in- 
hale for nearly a minute at a time. I began in March, 
1882, and I finished in May. By this time I was so well 
that I needed no more treatment.” 

“Have you ever had occasion to resort to the treat- 
ment again?” 

“Never but once. Then I thought I felt some indica- 
tions of a return of my old trouble. The use of the 
Compound Oxygen for a very short time set me to 
rights. Now I am able to attend to business regularly and 
cheerfully. I live in the country and come to town every 
day. I sleep soundly, take a good deal of active exercise, 
eat pretty much evervthing I want, and my digestion is 














gans. Coma, convulsions, and apoplexy may occur as | tion in Telegraphy ever published, being complete 


soon as the patient begins to show clear evidences of be- 
ing afflicted with this malady the doctors give him up 


for instance, it is too late to talk of preventive meas- | 


phian, now in middle life. His father was one of the 


did much to improve the place by the erection of a num- 
ber of hotels and other edifices of public value and per- 
manent adornment. Mr. Edwards. Sr., died about twen- 
ty years ago, of “Bright's disease,” and so did his wife. 
The present Mr. Edwards thus inherited the disease the market. | The 
from both father and mother, and at an early period of 
his life was under its power to such an extent that he be- 
came a confirmed invalid, with but little hope of recov- 


One of our friends who had himself been threat- 
ened with Bright's disease, and was anxious to see a man 
who had been brought out of it, recently satisfied his cu- 
riosity by a visit to Mr. Edwards. On being introduced 
to that gentleman at his place of business, he thought 
there must be some mistake in the person, so hearty and 
robust did Mr. Edwards appear. But Mr. Edwards as- 
sured him that he was indeed the man, and gave the ac- 


“Yes, I had Bright’s disease. My father and mother 
died of it: so did two of my brothers. It came on me 
slowly and gradually. I passed much albumen, and many 

epithelial casts, which are the surest indications of the 
| ravages of the disease. For three years I was so pros- 
trated as to be unable to attend to business. I was ut- 
terly exhausted. Not only was I unable to walk with 
comfort, but I could searcely walk at all. I averaged ; 
hardly an hour's sleep in twenty-four, and even that Back-Supporting Shoulder-Brace 
little was broken and unsatisfactory. Nearly all the 
time I suffered with severe neuralgic pain in my head, 
and rheumatic pain in my jo’ » a 8 y Se 
evalite. 1 — nervous and continually disturbed. — port for the back from the hips to the shoulders, to which 
the St. George’s Hotel, where I lived, I found it impos- 
sible to take my meals at the table, for my nerves were 
in such a state that the rattling of the knives and forks 
distressed me and compelled me to leave the dining- 
room. The little I was able to eat was brought to my 
room. I could take a little meat, but no vegetables; and 


“Did I take much medical treatment? Oh, yes; but I 
cannot say that it did me any apparent good, unless, 


He brought me upto a condition in which there was 
something in me for the Compound Oxygen to take hold 


“Compound Oxygen? Did you try that; and what did 


“Yes, that was what brought me to where you see me | S€dentary occupations are afflicted with weak 
now. It was this way: I was in a very exhausted con- | Will be found grateful support and possibly a positive 


had been made a new man by it, told me that he thought yore hy 
there would be some chance for me if I would try Com- out meee 
pound Oxygen. The prospect did not at first seem very 


prostrated was I that walking from the St. George's 


hours after making the effort. This was my first at- 
After this, when I went to the office 


the necessity for the cab did not last a great while. The 


Compound Oxygen did not begin to do its work sud- 


denly, but what it did it did well. In about ten days the $29 FOR THE Youna — $25 


severe pains in my head were greatly relieved, and be- 


gain in strength. Gradually the rheumatic pains went 
away, my digestion improved, so that eating was not the 
torment it had been. I soon became able to enjoy re- 
freshing sleep, and this added to my comfort and gave 


“You are a firm believer in Compound Oxygen, then, 
Mr. Edwards?” 

“Most certainly and thoroughly. After what it has 
done for me, I am free to speak well of it, and to reeom- 
mend it to others as a great vitalizer and restorer.” 

Such a case as this one is surely calculated to mak« 
people think. Thinking is good; acting is better. In 
such diseases as “Bright's” there is no time to be lost, 
If you have even the slightest indication of an attack 
send to Drs, Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard Street, Phila- 
delphia, for their treatise on Compound Oxygen, an 
inform yourself thoroughly as to its nature and action 
It will be mailed free. [4d 


TELEGRAPHY. 


If you wish to know all about learning Telegrap), 
consiructing and operating Short Lines of Telegra;)| 
&c., send your address, by postal card or letter, and ge 
J. H. BUNNELL & Co.'s Manual of Instruction {. 
Learners of Telegraphy, latest edition, which we wi}; 
send Free of Charge to all who apply by mail « 
otherwise. It is the plainest and best book of instruc 








description, eaplaeation a and illustrations. = 


that the malady is not a mere kidney ailment, but one in- Es 
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Nickel Plated 
Y and Polished. 


Send 6c. in Stamps for LARGE Miustrated Cata- 
logue of Roller ates, L. -4 ifles, Revolvers, 
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Ww. L. DOUGLAS’ 
$3.00 SHOES for Gentlemen. 
$2.50 SHOES for Boys 
Have won a reputation for 


style, durability and ease be- 
yond any shoes for price in 















1 

Shoe for gentlemen is a 

first-class custom - made 
f 


sewed shoe. fine ¢ glote 
kid tops, stitched with silk 
and buttonholes worked 


with same, oak leather bot- 
toms, and stayed = and 
trimmed inside with calf. 
No other $3.00 Shoe can claim above qualities. 
Made in Con . Lace and Button, on medium London 
toe last with a ap. The manufacturer warrants every 
air,and guarantees them equal to those usually sold 
or $5 or $6, and to give perfect satisfaction. They are 
suitable for all classes of trade, as well as the work- 
shop, church and farm. The #2.50 Shoe for boys is 
same material and styles, and warranted to give betier 
satisfaction than a higher cost shoe. If your dealer 
does not keep them, measure foot as above, state size 
usually worn, and style desired, and inc lose price for 
either, and receive them by return mail, postage _ 
and I will guarantee z perfect a fit as you would ¢ 

of a custom shoemaker. Take no other, but see that 
“W. L. Douglas’ $3 Shoe, warranted,”is gamed op 
the bottom of each shoe. W. L. DOUG 
149 Pleasant Street, Brockton, Mass. 
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AND SUSPENDER FOR MEN AND BOYS. 
THIS BRACE PROVIDES A FIRM yet flexible sup- 


is attached at the waist a yvield- 
ing belt, which op: hog to keep the 
back support in place. At the 
upper part are connec te al care- 
fully constructed adjustable 
ads, sO arranged as to draw 
he shoulders gentiv back, 
without cutting or chafing un- 
der the arms, thus inclining the 
body to a graceful, erect posi- 
tion, expanding the chest, and 
correcting all tendency to 
stooping or round shoulders, 
Suspender attachments are al- 
so added for the pantaloons, 
which render other suspenders 
wapecesnary. 
OR YOUTHS AT THE 
GROWING AGE, when bones 





Patented Aug. 16, 1881. 
and muscles are forming and hardening, it Will be found 
especially desirable,and for men who from sic mune ss a 

i 





cure, 
> Made be three sizes. Will fit a person Waist Measure Price. 
eoeveceene 4 ft. Sin, to. 5 ft. 2 in, tall % to 29 in. 82 









BEER ccccccose 
Sold by the Nant and Gents’ Furnishing T " x 

) | sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States on receipt of price. Address 
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287 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS._ 
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THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 


In still, unstudied majesty! 
Speak not the name that shall endure, 
O silent orator! Stand pure 

And proud and silent, white as he. 


Point upward, through the purple dome! 
Point upward! Aye, point ever to 
The imperial stars, the imperial blue, 

The imperial splendors of his home! 

Man's path is upward. Youth ora 

‘rom far about the land shall tr 
Thy finger, pointing to his place 
Of proud, eternal heritage 
—Joaquin Miller, in The Independent. 


ce 





For the Companion. 


GLIMPSES AT LIFE IN PERSIA. 
By 8. G. W. Benjamin. 


A Persian village is a thing by itself, not only 
because it always stands alone, but because it is 
different from all other villages in the world. 
There is the walled village, and there is the vil- 
iage of water-courses, plane-trees and poplars. 





Water, in the greater part of Persia, is about 
the searcest and most valuable article in the coun- 
try. 

There are no large rivers; what streams do exist 
are often dry water-courses the greater part of the 
year, and wild, turbid torrents during the winter 
season, when water is least required for the crops. 
The vast province of Khorassan is nearly half- 
desert, without water and liable to terrific sand- 
storms. 

Owing to this cause, the camel is one of the 
most common objects to be seen on the roads of 
Persia. Next to love, there seems to be no other 
theme alluded to by Persian poets so often as wa- 
ter; the delights of running brooks, of pools sur- 
rounded by shrubbery, or of cooling draughts, 
are sung in the most passionate strains. 

When a Persian wishes to describe a beautiful 
place, his first and last exclamation is, “The wa- 
ter is excellent; it is the best water in Persia!” 

Enormous labor has therefore been expended 
for ages in securing a sufficient supply of this 
precious fluid for cultivation, and also for ordina- 
ry domestic uses. The situation of the villages 
near the mountains is always determined by the 
water-courses 

Instead of being in some prominent position, 
where they might be easy of access anid catch the 
passing breeze, these villages are often in a deep 
hollow, straggling up the steep mountain-side. 

At a distance it seems difficult to understand 
why an isolated green spot of dense verdure, so 
dense as entirely to conceal any appearance of a 
house, should be growing there, as clearly marked 
against the absolute aridity of the steep, rocky 
mountain-side as if it were a dab of green paint. 

But on reaching this little oasis, one finds that 
numerous houses nestle under the shade, and 
through the midsi of the village roars a mountain 
stream, tumbling down to the plain with many a 
foaming cascade, and perhaps turning the water- 
wheel of a primitive grist-mill. 

As one guides his horse up and down the very 
tortuous and craggy lanes of the hamlet, he fre- 
quently encounters artificial water-courses, by 
which the mountain stream is made to contribute 
to the irrigation of the gardens of the village. 

In this way we get an idea of the manner in 
which the fruits and vegetables of Persia reach 
such abundance and richness of quality. 

In many of these villages are one or more large 
gardens, belonging to the gentry. Nestling under 
the fohage is a straggling one-story villa, with 
ample pillared porticoes, including, in separate 
buildings, the dwelling of the owner, the zande- 
roon, or house occupied by his wife or wives and 
the female attendants, and the house of the ser- 
vauts, who form so numerous a part of a Persian 
establishment that it seems as if half the popula- 
tion were domestics. 

there are menials for every imaginable duty. 
For the household there is the nazire, or steward, 
who takes general charge. Under him are several 
pisliketmets, or waiters; some for the table, others 
to serve pipes and refreshments when there are 
Visitors 

No nation is more ceremonious than the Persian 
people. The etiquette has been established for 

Every Persian from infancy is drilled into 
it, until it becomes a second nature. 

On entering a room he knows at a glance the 
place he ought to take, and proceeds to it without 
hesitation. When the kalian, or pipe, is offered to 
him he knows when to accept or decline it in favor 
of one of superior rank. 

While, if he accepts it, it is his duty to offer it 
mturn to every one else present, while taking 


good care that no one accepts it before he has first 
smoked. 


ages. 


Woe be to him who, being of inferior rank, in- 
autiously accepts the proffered pipe. 

He is liable to the mortification of seeing the 
pipe at once ordered into the anteroom to be pre- 
pared over again before the superior will conde- 
&cend to smoke. 


The latter having taken a few whiffs, clears the 


¢ 


tube of smoke, and the pishketmet, or attendant, 
passes it in turn to each one present, according to 
rank. 

The etiquette of refreshments is very strict, 
varying according to rank and time of day. In 
general it is as follows: 

In the morning they begin the order with a cool- 
ing sherbet, followed by a pipe, then comes a cup 
of capital tea without milk and another pipe. 

In the afternoon this is increased by the addi- 
tion of a minute cup of coffee prepared in the 
Turkish fashion, and another pull at the kalian. 
The last refreshment is a signal that the visit is at 
an end, and the guest requests permission to re- 
tire. 

To which the host replies if the guest is of equal 
or superior rank, that the wishes of the guest are 
his own; that his headache or indisposition has 
been cured by his presence, that it was a happy 
day when he heard that he was coming, and a 
variety of other sugared phrases uttered in a musi- 
cal tone as the guest approaches the door. 

If the guest is of equal rank, the host proceeds 
to the door with him; if of superior rank, he 
speeds in advance to the foot of the stairway and 
repeats the ceremonial there. 

But if the guest is of inferior rank, the etiquette 
is shaded off to a very small degree, according to 
the rank. It is also the custom to send word an 
hour or a day in advance, according to the rela- 
tive rank of the parties, to announce that one pro- 
poses a visit. 

If the visitor is of high rank, his retinue is met | 





The Persians show much taste and a passionate 
love of nature in their gardens. At the same time 
these gardens are not too artificial, but something 
is left to the pleasing fancy of nature herself. 

The dominant idea is to obtain a combination of 
water and shade in such a manner that it will pro- 
duce a deep sentiment of repose and comfort. 

Therefore, a pool of water in a marble tank in 
the midst of trees, or under a pavilion, is a very 
prominent feature. Sometimes such a pool is ac- 
tually found in the central hall of the main build- 
ing itself. 

This pool is constantly fed and kept pure by a 
current of water flowing into it from the mountains. 
The water finds vent in a fountain, or by overflow- 
ing into miniature cascades which flow into tanks 
lower down. 
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ON THE HEIGHTS. 
I stand, the world beneath my feet, 
Where earth and heaven enraptured meet. 
—Susan F, Colgate, 
+o 


For the Companion, 


AN INSECT’S BRAIN. 
By Prof. A. S. Packard, Jr. 


The nervous force of many insects is very strik- 
ing. Watch the movements of an ant, its vibrat- 
ing antenne, its actively moving jaws, its rapid 





steps; or observe the swift nervous actions of the 
wasps, particularly those which prey on other in- 




















GLIMPSES AT LIFE 


at some distance from the house by a mounted 
servant of the host, who precedes him at a gallop 
and announces his approach. When he alights 
at the door he finds the servants ranged according 
to their rank. 

As he walks up to the reception-room, preceded 
by one of his own and one of the host’s attendants, 
the other servants fall into line and attend him to 
the door, where the host is waiting to take him by 
the hand and escort him to his seat. 

] should add that while, at Teheran, there are 
a number of Persian gentlemen who are willing, 
from frequent contact with Europeans, to dis- 
pense with the rigid rules laid down by national 
prejudice or religious ordinances, yet as a rule.the 
difference of religious belief is made to appear in 
this elaborate etiquette. 

A strict Mohammedan will not accept any re- 
freshments from a Christian, nor will he smoke a 
pipe after a Christian even if he is his guest and 
of equal rank. 

To avoid the dilemma of giving up his preju- 
dice or appearing discourteous, two pipes are 
brought in and handed at the same instant to the 
host and his guest. Christian gentlemen, on re- 
ceiving a Persian, should therefore always have a 
Mohammedan to serve the refreshments. 

The mildness of the climate also adds to the 
charms of social life in Persia; for the visitor is 
often received in a saloon opening on a lovely gar- 
den, and is seated by an open window overlooking 
fountains playing below amid the shrubbery of a 
beautiful garden. 

Sometimes he is received in an open pavilion in 
the garden itself. The floor of the apartment is 
covered with a cushion extending over its whole 
extent, upon which superb rugs are spread with 
artful negligence. 

If a foreigner, the guest is offered chairs, some- 
times. But the custom of the country is to sit on the 











floor, resting on one’s heels, or lying reclined 
against embroidered cushions if ceremony is dis- 
pensed with. 


IN PERSIA. 


| sects, and store them up as food for their own 


young; how rapid and impetuous is their flight; 
how searching and swift the movements of their 
| antenne ; how briskly they walk, and with what 
lightning-like speed they fly! All these motions 
| are muscular; but the muscles are supplied with 
nerves, and the varied movements involved in run- 
ning, flying and feeling after objects are presided 
over by the central nervous system, the series of 
brains which an insect possesses. 

If we examine the nervous system of any in- 
sect, we find that it consists of a series of nerve- 
centres, which are really so many brains, con- 
nected by nervous cords. From these nerve-cen- 
tres, which are called ganglia, or nerve-knots, 
nerves pass off to the feelers, the jaws, the legs, 
supplying the muscles of those parts. 

The brain is the first of this chain of nerve- 
knots, and is situated in the upper part of the 
head, resting upon the gullet, or esophagus. The 
nerve-centre succeeding is situated in the lower 
part of the head, behind the mouth and under the 
throat. From this ganglion arise the nervous 
threads which are sent to the jaws and other parts 
of the mouth, which are very complicated in bees, 
ants, etc., and perform a variety of movements. 

There are also from one to three ganglia in the 
thorax, and several, often five, nerve-centres in 
the hind body, or abdomen, from which arise the 
nerves which supply the muscles of the legs, 
wings, as well as the muscles of the internal or- 
gans. Thus the insect, properly speaking, has a 
set of brains extending from the head to the tail. 
This is the reason why, if we sever an insect’s 
head from its body, it still breathes freely, runs 
about and flies, though its movements are irregu- 
lar, and seems, until it grows hungry, to be as 
wellas ever. A decapitated bee or ant still has a 
supply of brains left, enabling it to perform the 
movements of walking and flying. 

Still the so-called brain of a bee, ant, or even a 
locust or cockroach, is, on the whole, a more com- 
plicated apparatus than the succeeding nerve-cen- 
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tres. Thus from the brain arise the optic nerves 
and the nerves which supply the feelers, or an- 
tennx; also the two great nerves which extend 
through the body, connecting all the ganglia into 
a double chain. Thus the brain supplies with 
nervous power the organs of sight and of touch. 

The relative importance of the brain as com- 
pared with the other ganglia, is seen in its much 
greater size, that of the locust being at least twen- 
ty times as large as the one next behind. And 
yet the nerve-centre succeeding the brain supplies 
the jaws, of which there are three pairs, and thus 
it is of great importance to the insect, as it codr- 
dinates, 7. e., regulates, the varied movements of 
the mouth parts during the act of taking and 
chewing the food. So with the three ganglia in 
the thorax; they mutually preside over the move- 
ments of the legs and wings, while the ganglia of 
the abdomen preside over the muscles and inter- 
nal organs, as well as the movements of the sting 
and other appendages of the hind body. And yet 
blended with the nervous fibres connecting and 
proceeding from these ganglia, are the two bun- 
dles of nervous fibres proceeding from the fore 
brain, which thus codrdinates and unifies the ac- 
tion of the hinder ganglia and their nerves. 

Yersin, operating on a cricket, removing its 
brain, observed that the gait, so to speak, of the 
insect was rendered unsteady. Faivre removed 
the brain of a beetle; the result was that the in- 
sect lost the power of willing, the inner impulse 
to move, and the power of codrdinating its enfee- 
bled movements of walking, 7. ¢., such move- 
ments as are of an unconscious reflex nature. 

Thus a bee perceives, by means of its eyes, as 
well as its antenne and also its minute organs of 
smell, which are probably lodged at the base of its 
tongue, the presence of an enemy. Contact witi 
this foreign body originates changes in the nerves 
which constitute nervous impulses, which are con- 
veyed by certain of the nerves to the brain. These 
impulses are then sent by certain other nerves 
called motor nerves, which go to the muscles, for 
instance, of the sting as well as those of the legs 
and wings. The brain thus enables the insect to 
notice or take heed of the atiacks of its enemy, 
and to will certain muscular movements. In 
short, it becomes conscious of danger; it exerts a 
certain amount of e///-force; it stings its enemy, 
and at the same instant it takes to its wings and 
flies off. 

So long, then, as insects even have eves, the 
sense of touch, of hearing, of smell and taste, we 
do not see why insects are not fecling, willing, 
and, indeed, in a degree, reasoning creatures, as 
well as birds, quadrupeds or even man. 


Nerve-Centres, 


In human physiology we have three kinds of 
nerve-centres : viz., (1) conscious or psychic; (2) 
the reflex and (3) the automatic. The brain is a 
conscious nerve-centre; reflex nerve-centres, we 
are told by Dr. Martin in his “Ifuman Body,” “do 
all the routine of the administrative control of the 
organs of the body, without troubling the psychic 
centres. They frequently act without the inter- 
vention of consciousness at all, and often in spite 
of the will. When sugar is placed in the mouth 
it excites its sensory nerves; these stimulate a 
centre from which nerves go to the salivary glands, 
and these nerves, aroused by the centre, make the 
gland-cells secrete and pour saliva into the mouth ; 
no effort of its will can stop this refler action, so 
called because a nervous impulse sent to a centre 
by one set of nerve-fibres is turned back or re- 
flected from it along another set.” Insects have 
salivary glands, and there are several minute 
ganglia in the head, a pair of which may preside 
over the action of the salivary glands; hence they 
have this and other reflex nerve-centres. 

Automatic nerve-centres codrdinate the pro- 
cesses of breathing, the beating of the heart, ete. 
The nerve which regulates the movements of the 
heart does not arise from the brain. These pro- 
cesses take place in insects as well as the verte- 
brate animals, 7. e¢., those with a back bone, such 
as fishes, birds, mammals and man. From this it 
will be seen that inasmuch as insects have then 
three kinds of nerve-centres, they are not simply 
automata, as Huxley holds, but have, in some 
degree, consciousness, a will-force. 

The structure of the brain also shows different 
degrees of complexity. ‘The brain of an ant or bee 
is somewhat more compiex, more highly devel- 
oped, than that of a cockroach. Among the crus- 
taceans the differences in degree of complexity 
among different types are still more marked. 

The brain of the jobster is far more complex 
than that of the pill-bugs and their allies; and 
they are far more intelligent than the lower crus- 
tacea. The increase of intelligence is in accord 
with increase in complexity of brain-structure 
among insects and crustaceans as well as among 
back-boned animals. 

It may be put down as an axiom that the in- 
sects have sufficient intelligence to meet not only 
their daily wants, but even to enable them, in 
some instances at least, to “rise with the occa- 
sion,” to overcome unforeseen obstacles and dan- 
gers. They have not only instincts, but some of 
their acts have a grain of intelligence added. If 
this were not so, why the diversity in their )rain- 
structure? How is it also that individual ants 
and bees excel the mass of their fellows? Ina 
bumble-bees’ nest one individual called the tram- 
peter rouses the colony in the morning. Are the 
acts of this trumpeter simply automatic and re- 
flexive? ~ 
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In an ants’ nest certain individuals act as soldiers | 
to repel aggressors; they differ, it is true, in having 
long formideble jaws and big heads, but are their | 
acts simply reflex? Are all the intricate move- 
ments and economies of an ants’ nest, or bee-hive, 
or a wasps’ nest due simpy to mechanical acts, 
such as we call automatic? We believe not, but 
would maintain that there is a grain of reason in | 
a certain proportion ol their acts. | 

We know that the senses of insects are often | 
acute. ‘They must have nerves of special sense. | 

iiferent ganglia in different i.) 





These arise from d 
sects, for the sense organs are lodged in different | 
In the lo- 
in the hind body; in the green } 
grasshopper they are situated in the fore legs. | 


parts of the body in different species. 
custs the ears a 





The bee’s nose, or the set of minute sense organs 





which corresponds to thet organ, is situated at the | 
base of its long slender tongue | 

The caudal appendages of the cockroach and | 
other insects are provided with minute organs 
which may have the sense of smell. The fly has 
similar organs at of the wings Thus | 





ears and noses are it random, as it were, | 
which supply 
rent ganglia, so that the chain 


i series of brains, but pre sided 


over an insect’s body. The nerves 





them arise from dill 
of ganglia is really 
over by the chief or first brain, that lying in the | 
upper part of the head above the throat. | 

We claim, then, that insects exhibit traces of | 


intelligence, of mind; that judging by the results 
of human phystology, they are something more 
than automata, than mere physiological machines. 
And this has been the opinion of those who have | 
most patiently studied the habits and instincts of 


the lower animal 


Many go so far as to clam that the reasoning 


processes of the b t int and the wasp differ 
only in degree from tho onan, though the dis- 
tance between the two orders of intellectual being 
is almost infinite. But the exhibitions of powers 
of memory, of the passions, of love and hate, love 
of offspring, solicitude for others, such as the ant 
shows for its mileh-co the aphides,—these and 
other mental traits of th une order, all of which 
tend toward the mat mee of the species, and 


are necessary, tho % ustral, as with us, are 






not purely m the result of a stimulus 
froin without, « we than in ourselves. The 
nervous systcin o ! t, however, is simply 
analogous (not homologous’) with that of man; 
hence the reasoning ts are analosous, perhaps, 
not of the same kind on .e., differing in 
kind as well as . though still existing after a 
manner oF their own 

If, then, the in Lother of the lower ani- 
mals exhibit what we call intellectual traits, there 
hould be a sutlicient iount of sympathy set up 
between us and tl lo miimats to lead us to 
treat them with consideration and kindness. 

e> 
k ( inion. 
TALES OF THE RED RIVER COUNTRY. 
A Seriot Encounter, 

We had been watehi portunity to talk with 
father for a week, } . he had not been 
i a very good r. The « light, pork 
bade fair t ve low t nd we | he had interest- 
money to make it on the tire iy of December, a 
fact that troubled him a xl deal, for it was October 
already. tlowever, he vwhed rather more cheerful 
this morning; so my broth \d, mustered up cour 


aye, and said, 


“If you will let Lew and m » after ‘cons’ this fall, 
we willengage to pay y lollars a month for #80 to escape injury, for many of them bear the brand | 
our time, and | ‘ ly : of an owner. 
Father looked at t im nt, and then sharply at But occasionally a pitched battle takes place between 
me. He evidently did not f it. | some savage old “tusker” and an exasperated picker, 
“Who will do tl fall's work?” he exclaimed. | which usually ends in the death of the brute. It is a 
“Who will look to the ho | dangerous encounter, however, even when well armed, 
Ad did not like to say," It will be necessaryfor you to | for the brush and sweet-briers are usually more than 
do that yourself,’ so he simply said, “It seems to me | waist-lhgh, and a boar’s motions are very rapid and 


that ninety dollars would help a good deal on the bills 





that are conmmnug dine 
Father rose and went to the door; then, as mother | my story, in order that I may be understood 
had breakfast about ready, he sat down at the table. | Our home ison the south side of Red River, and hav- 
Well, you may as well cat your breakfasts, boys,’ he | ing made up an outfit, something as above mdicated, 
rid ; {and procured a six weeks’ stock of bacon, lard and 
We ate in silence Just as we were getting up from | corn meal, we set off on the morning of the 4th of 
the table, father said, “Ef you feel quit 
in save thirty dollars a mouth, as | need the money, I | 
think T will try to ie you.” se 
hat was ‘ Wei t we glad, though! | Fording the river, we went ten or fifteen miles up 
Perhaps the uler is wondering What we meant by | Cache Creek, to a tract of timber which we had pre 
going “after ‘cons.’ Did y ever eat a pecan nut? viously “prospected.”” It was a good place for nuts, 
Here in Northern Pexas, and in the Indian Territory, | and one not likely to be visited by other pickers. 
along the upp yurse Red River, boys earn pock Our method of disposing of the nuts which, other- 


et money by wather mid sellin 











r pecans. It is quite | 





and a long, slender pole. The sack, made of stiff 
ducking, with ieather-covered bottom, wil! hold a peck 
or more of nuts, and is carried by a broad strap thrown 
over the shoulder. The pole is a light, strong sapling, 
as long as the picker can conveniently carry or handle. 
This is a very necessary part of his outfit. Without it 
he could accomplish little, for the pecan-tree is tall 
and slender, with slim branches that offer little aid to | 
climbers, while the nuts themselves are incased in hard, | 
oblong shucks, that yield very slowly to the forces of | 
nature, but very quickly to the smart raps of the gath- | 
erer’s pole. 

An active picker will gather from two to three 
bushels aday When gathered, the nuts are wort 
on an average, two dollars and a quarter per bushel : 
the nearest “store, 


” 


or frontier town. 

Thus the sons of farmers living along Red River 
frequently make good wages during the pecan months, 
and get some sport into the bargain. Not that there is 
much sport in the picking of the nuts, but the deep 
woods into which the picker must penetrate are still 
well stocked with game. Deer, turkeys, wild cats and 
panthers are to be met in these wild places. The wild 
turkeys are especially abundant, and the nut-gatherers 
carry guns, of course. 

Another kind of game is met in some places, too fre 
quently met, let me say, and thisis the wild hog These 
vicious brutes, like those inthe swamps of Mississippi, 
the descendants of the domestic animals,—are indeed a 
“thorn in the flesh” to the pecan-picker. Not only do 
they devour bushels of the windfalls, but they often 
make a raid, in the absence of the picker, into his 
camp and plunder his larder. 

Nor is this all. The old boars are fierce and vicious, 
and many of them seem determined to drive ail tres- 
passers from the woods through which they roam. 
The pecan-picker is very willing to avoid encounters 
with them, and never shoots one unless forced to do 





nuts, which we had scraped together on the ground 
under the trees, the afternoon before, leaving me to 
pick, as usual, nearer the camp. We had seen deer 
signs on the creck, and he took our breech-loading car- 
bine (a Winchester) along with him. There remained 
to me only the light shot-gun. 

“Bring back a deer,” I called to him, as he drove 
out through the timber, ‘and I will have a turkey all 
cooked when you get here.” 

“Pll do it,” he said. ‘Have your turkey ready, for 
I shall be hungry.” 

For three or four hours I was busy, rapping limbs 
with my pole and gathering the nuts that fell; and, 
in fact, came near forgetting the turkey altogether, 
in the castles I was building for expending the 
three hundred dollars which I hoped to clear that fall, 
and by which I could make a grand tour to New York 
and Boston. The late afternoon sun-rays falling in 
between the hickory truuks, at last reminded me of 
my duties as cook, and hastily taking my fourth sack- 
load of nuts to camp, I loaded the shot-gun and started 
for my turkey. 

From previous experience, I knew that the creek- 
bank was the place to look for them, at this time of 
day: and, indeed, I had scarcely reached it when a 
plaintive ““Yeap, yeap, yeap, yop, yop, yop!”” came to 
my ear, from a few rods below. The bird had evi- 
dently strayed away from its mates, and was com- 
Thad to make my 
way very cautiously, through a thick growth of young 
hackberries, but at length reached the desired posi- 
tion, and peering through the bushes from the top of 
the bank, was rewarded by the sight of a fine young 
gobbler trotting back and forth upon a sand-bar, on 
the opposite side of the creek. The turkey seemed 
bewildered and unable to decide which direction to 
take; but ina moment I raised my gun and the stricken 
turkey lay dead on the sand. 


plaining loudly of its separation. 





TALES OF THE RED RIVER COUNTRY. 


| uncertain. 


| This introduction was necessary before beginning 


other minute. But just as I tacked the fourth time, my 
eye fell on a hackberry sapling that Icaned out fri 1 
the thicket on the bank, over the creek bed. The tru: 
was, perhaps, four feet up from my head. As 1 ran 1 
der it, I summoned all my energy, jumped and caug) 
it with my hands. It bent under the weight, but I dre) 
my legs up, and clapped my feet round it, ju time 
to escape a spiteful upward slash of the boar’s tushes! 
He just missed my body. Another foot and he would 
have struck me! 

I wiggled round to the top side of the sapling. int 
more secure position, and was now, perhaps, six feet 
above the boar’s head. 

There I lay and panted; while beneath, the old t 
stood and looked up at me, whetting his tusks, 
wicked little red eyes fairly sparkling with fury, and 
the long bristles standing up all along his fore should 
ers and back. 

Finding that he could not reach me, the boar began 
rooting and tearing out the bank at the roots of thy 
sapling. Rip, rip went his old tusks through the turi 
and fibres. I felt the sapling jar, and spon began to 











fear that he might tear enough of the roots and th: 
earth away so that it would fall over into the creek bed 
Every few moments the malignant brute would st 





With the report of the gun, however, quite another | 
| eortof game turned up. Close at hand, in the thicket, ; Bird found the silence broken in many places by the 
I heard a surprised Whoogh! whoogh! then a crash 


and eye me for an instant, then fallto ripping at th 
| roots again. I really think that the creature had som: 


plan of getting me down. 
| Already it was past sunset, and twilight would soo 
come on. <Ad ought to be back by this time, I thoug! 
and in hopes of bis assistance, I now began to shout f 
|help. Foratime the forest echoes were my only r 


sponses, but I kept shouting at intervals of half a mir 
ute, or less; and at length got an answering ello! 
| from away up the creek. 

“Help!” I shouted. ‘Help, help!” 

Ad was at this time about half a mile from camp, 
coming home with a wagon-load of pecans, When he 
heard me call “help!” he unhitched old “ Buck’ 
from the wagon, jumped on his back and came down 
atagallop. Inaminute or two, I heard him dashing in 
through the sweet-briers at a great pace. 

“Hold on!” I shouted. “Get your gun ready. I am 
treed by a savage old boar. You must look out for him. 
He’s full of fight.” 

“T’ll settle him!” cried Ad cheerily. 

But the boar no sooner heard his voice than he gave 
one of his whooghs! rushed up the bank and out 
through the brush, toward the sound. 

I could just see Ad over the briers. 

“Look sharp!” Icalledout ‘He's coming for you 

Let him come!” Ad exclaimed ; J heard the carbine 
hammer click; then crack went a shot! Old Buck's’ 
head reared up in sight, at the same instant. The boar 
had charged blindly at the horse. In the fracas, Ad 
was thrown violently into the briers. 

Fearing the worst, I jumped down from the saplin: 
and ran through the brush on the trailof the | 
But before I got through, anothc r shot cracked, and 
cried out,—“ Allright! I’ve settled him this time!” 

When I got through the thicket, he was standin 
triumph, over the still heaving body of the hoar. 

“Missed him the first time,” said he. “Then uh 
horse jumped before I could catch the reins an* threw 
me. Old ‘Buck’ ran off in no time; and then the boar 
turned on me, as I lay sprawled out here. J continuea 
to work the lever and shove the muzzle down, as he 

came towards me. See, the bullet went in at his 
mouth, an’ came out at the back of his head.” 

I got the turkey and the shot-gun; and we went bach 
to camp—where the first living objects we saw wei 
fifteen or twenty sows—the old tusker's family, proba 
bly. champing up our supplics, and ripping our tent 
and blankets to pieces. In fact, they had pretty nearly 
ruined our domestic arrangements, and it was four « 

five days before we got fresh provisions, and were it 
trim to resume pecan-picking. 

Yet, despite our misadventure, we made a very hand 
some sum of money—for boys—that year. 

F. W. CAaLkins. 
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CLEVER CROWS. 


| 


in the brush followed by the angry chop! chop! chop! | sagacious and impudent. She says: 


of a boar’s jaws. 


| Knowing how rapid these ugly brutes sometimes are 
in their rushes, I lost no time in jumping down to the | In the inn garden at Mori I saw a dog eating a piece of 
partly dry bed of the creek, and wading quickly through | carrion in the presence of several of these covetous 


“Five of them were so impudent as to alight on two 
of my horses, and so be ferried across the Yurapugawa. 


| 


the water, caught up my turkey, with the intention of | birds. 


leaving such a dang rous neighborhood, without loss | 
of time. But the thicket was very dense on the other | the subject, and now and then one or twoof them tried 


“They evidently said a good deal to each other o: 


bank, and I was obliged to follow up the bed of the | to pull the meat away from him, which he resented 


creek, for a few rods, to get out of it 


I went on tip- 


toe, and it seemed to me [ hardly stirred a pebble, yet | a piece, with which he returned to the pine where the 
I had not gone more than twenty yards, when with an- | others were congregated. 


sure that you | October with old “Buck”—one of our horses—har-| other gruff whoogh, and a clash of his long tusks, a 


“After much earnest speech, they all surrounded t 


nessed into a farm wagon, containing tent, blankets, grpat, gaunt, spotted boar plunged out from amongst | dog, and the leading bird dexterously dropped 
the sweet-briers, and throwing the froth from his | small piece of meat within reach of his mouth. 








mouth high into the air as he “clacked,” came at me 


like a shot 
My gun was empty 
with such a creature by clubbing the breech 


piece unwiscly fora second, on which two of the e! 


I knew that I stood no chance | flew away with it to the pine, and with much fut 
To run ing and hilarity they all ate, or rather gorged it, | 


was all that I could do, and run I did, down the bed of | deceived dog looking vacant and bewildered for a! 


wise, would accumulate on our hands, or cause much, the creek, at my very best pace. 


But let no one think that he can outrun a wild boar; | them inanely 


I had not taken ten jumps, when a loud whoogh at | 


“A gentleman told me that he saw a dog holdi 


my very heels told me that the brute was upon me | piece of meat in like manner in the presence of | 


and the “freighters,” returning without load, from a) and would the next moment rip me up 
I did what ‘most any one, overtaken, will do—leaped | 


pound shot had struck beside me! 





as if on a pivot, amd ran up stream, with all my might 


my heels again! 


a business, in fact We make camping-out trips of a | waste of time in hauling across the river, was a very 
month or six weeks’ duration rhe nuts are ripe by | convenient one. We were within half a day's drive of 
the first of October, and e gathering season lasts | one of the numerous freight-roads into the Territory , 
till the first of the follow Januar lhe pecan nut 
tree is a varicty of | sory, as ml know | trip to one of the northern posts, or agencies, willingly 
At this seas ! ye r climate is almost per- | gave us two dollars per bushel for all the nuts we | aside as far and as lithely as I could 
fect. There is an o mal “norther,” of course; | chose to bring to them; for they were sure to sell| 
but a day or two of cold north wind may well be | them at an advance of from twenty-tive to fifty cents 
served up asa spice for the long dessert of genial sun- | per bushel. 
shine with whi lc winter solstice favors us. | There is no trouble in catching a “freighter” at the 
Our sum: however, cannot be so highly recom. | creek crossings, on almost any morning or evening. 
mended, for t h the thermometer stands at 96° in| Our camping-plice was near a litte tributary of the 
the shade m y all day, one-half of the inhabitants are | Cache, called the Deep Red, in the midst of the pecan | 
commonly shiveri every other day with the cold. | and hackberry woods. For the first two weeks, we 
Chills and fever! These are the blots on our summer | did not see a man except the passing freighters. By 
limate the afternoon of the fourteenth day, we had gathered 
Pecan-trees » very merous on the banks of al 
the wooded s ~ lyxas and the Indian ‘Territo- | from the freighters over one hundred dollars, more 
ry, but it is amon 1 oves along Red River that | than enough for our “freedom money” till January. 


the nuts are n t Phere, too, the “camp o 


f; There seemed no limit to the quantity of pecans on} mouth all over my back! It seemed as if he came | length of time without being convinced that there was 
the trees. Turkeys were plenty; and as yet we bad| closer to me each time. i 


the picker’? will be m 2Cen 

Let me say here t! ! pecans, aa a business, | pot heard a hog, nor seen a trace of one. 
nvoiVves . na ' ifn picner Los from 
bis cam) be mor 


I, and [ had not run a hundred feet before he was at | semble on the sore backs of horses and pick them 
Again I leaped for life, to one side; and again the 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| boar ploughed by! The next instant I was running for | astir in the morning, and are so bold that they oft 
1 | over fifty bushels of nuts, for which we had received | dear life’s sake down stream again! Four times I ran | came ‘with many a stately flirt and flutter’ into the ve- 


my breath, failing me. The thought that I must be | 


crows, which also vainly tried to tear it from him 


| near as they dared to the meat, while the third sav 


The boar went by me witha rush, ploughing through | the tail a bite sharp enough to make the dog 
the sand and making the pebbles fly, as 1f a hundred- | round with a squeal, on which the other villains 5 


the meat, and the three fed triumphantly upon i 


I did not wait to even look at him, but tacked about, | the top of a wall, 


| 


and main! But the boar purgacd almost as quickly as | crops, unless they are protected by netting. They as- 
to 


holes, and are mischievous in many ways. 


} 


back and forth m this manner, and every time, the | randa where I was sitting. 
boar came so close that he threw the froth from his| ‘I never watched an assemblage of them for any 


| 


T felt my strength, or at least | a Nestor among them to lead their movements. 
“Along the sea-shore they are very amusing, for 


That afternoon Ad took old Buck and the wagon, to} ripped and killed by that savage animal was an awful | they ‘take the air’ in the evening, seated on sandbanks 
vided with a “strap sack” | go up the creek a few miles after a load of “windfall” | one; and catch me I knew he would in less than an-| facing the wind, with their mouths open.” 


While treading “Unbeaten Tracks in Japan,” Miss 


| discordant notes of thousands of crows, who were both 


**At last a big, strong crow succeeded in tearing off 





“He immediately snapped at it, letting go the big 


ment, after which he sat under the tree and barked at 





“After a consultation they separated, two going as 


d 
i 


“In many places they are so aggressive as to destroy 


“They are very late in going to roost, and are early 


er 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
HUNDREDS OF BOTTLES PRESCRIBED. 

Dr. C. R. DAKE, Belleville, IIL, says: “I have pre- 
scribed hundreds of bettes of it. Itis of great value in 
all forms of ne rvous disease which are accouipanied by 
loss of power.’ [Adv 


nr ees 
Erysipelas and salt rheum are cured by Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, the great blood purifier. [Ade. 


eee 
Cluetu’s Crown Collars and Cuffs and Monarch 
Shirts are the best of all. (Ade. 
sssieainetiaaliiiaseiiaie 
Ask your Druggist or Stationer for the best Indel- 
ible Ink for marking, and you will always get Payson’s. 


RUGS 








Beautiful Colored designs of Flowers, 
Birds, Animals, ete., printed on Bur- 
lap (cloth), to be worked in rags,yarn, 





etc. Wholesale — re - — L ange Sesount to dealers. 
Send stamp tot cata 
AMERLOAN kUG P ATTE IN ‘CO. “Biddeford, Me. 


Send us a stamp and we will send 
Pe ins Vols tions for ste unping gon 

ush, ‘lt, ete., so it will 
Se na us = * aa we will send also BIG 


STAMPING. ; 


not rub off, 

















BOOK of 8 Designs for Stamping and Fancy 
Work. T. P ARKE R, L ynn, Ma iss. 
86 TO S8 A DAY—SELLING 
rHE NICKEL TIDY HOLDER. 
¢ Over fifty thousand sold. Every an 
Yily buys them, AGENTS WANT 
ee and pi » list, by mail, LGe, in two-cent s a 
WM. HASSELBACH, Box Al, Sandusky, Ohio. 


Combines a lasting odor with an 
t cqutsitel y delicate fragrance; at- 
tractive in appearance, delightful in 
ec bouquet. It commends itself to lady 


Atwood. 





ruggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers. 


and aioe diseases treated at Chicago 
Medical League, 177 Clark St., Chicago, 


Cologne 
Cnanes by the State of Illinois. 


SKI Ni sit Rheum, Pimples, Boils, Pluritus, Ul- 


cers, Tetter, Freckles, Cancer, etc., successfully treated, 
Send for book on Skin Dise vases. Address Dr. Hutchinson, 
EIGHTH SE ASON. The 
cal excursions ever planned. 
More furnished for the 


most enjoyable and econouii- 
money than in ANY Tour Pry ore ae Travel 








ae first-class, CO. y . By the 
New STEAMS uth ‘Crry Oo Fs ROME. 
Send for ciresier —free. . TOLRJER, Boston, — 


HOME BEAUTIFU ’ 


MRs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West i4th Street, near Sth Ave., N,. Y. 
Cheapest place in New York City to buy materials for 
Art Needlework, Perforated Patterns, wholesale and re- 
tail, Send 5 cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 


many lives,” writes R. NV. Tooker, MW., 
Chicago lll. Sold by all 
druggists. Price 40 and 
75 ets. Sent by mail for 
— in stamps. 
Book sent free. 
HORLICK’s FOCD con. Raci ine, w is. 


DR.SWETT'S ROOT BEER 


Material in packages makes 5 galls, 











Sarsaparilla, Life 





o Man, Wiutergreen, Juniper, &e. A drink for eT 
acts kindly on the Stomach, Liver and Kidneys. Wi 
in found valuable during the Spring and Summer, The 


genuine only at 
\V ishington St. 
Single pack 


the New England Botanic 
GEO. W. SWETT, M 


ages, 25 cts.; 4 for $1.00; 
pk y MALL or EXPRESS. 


SIL KS,DRE Ss GOODS, CLOAKS, 
Shawls, Hosiery, Laces, Embroider- 
7 - ies, and everything in Dry Goods and 
Ready- made Garments, for Ladies, Infants and 
Children.Men’s F Me ITN CperTy Ppeotetert 


Depot, 245 
D., Prop. | 
by mul, postpaid, 






































Fi anew Articles, We, 3. Sand CA 
FRE = appile ation. COOPER & CONARD, 9th 
ALL Kensington, Lustra, 
New Book, containing full 
rue se nit by mail ou re- 

J. 
An 2 Bromfield Street, B oston, Mass. 
66n want ”, Reversible Collars and Cuffs. 
AN RAPHA 

Re Ln ‘standing apts, Murillo. 
form the FABRIC, Pol- 
ished both sides. Linene 
Cents at stores or by mail to try. Two Gold Medals 
awarded at M.C. M. A. Fair, Boston, 1881. Collar and 
LADI ES can do their own stamping for em- 
our artistic Migs rns, They are easily 
an Healer transferred to silk, velvet, felt, plush, etc., 
I spray each of Double Roses, nae Roses, Forget-Me- 
ts, Golden Rod and Sumac leaves, Daisics, Corner of 
res, Butterflies, Beetles, ete., with your own initials, 
indsome two-inch letter, for Handkerchiefs, Towels, 


Sts., Philadelphia. 
ie USE S: ay where you saw this advertisement. 
THE PATI NTING. 
ce ipt of price—25 cents—to CHAS. 
S-DMANDs, Artists’ Materials, 
everal webs of Fine 
Muslin. starched together 
Collars and Cuffs have no 
wrong side. ‘Ten for 25 
pa culls any size, postpaid for SIX cts. Circulars free. 
teversible Collar Co., Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 
broidery, Oil, Water Color, Lustral, 
and Kensington Painting, by using 
may be used fifty times over. Our Outfit contains 
ea Artistic working yatterns, as follows: 
s to maich,Ferns and Butterflies, Water Lilies, one 
tof ten smaller Patterns of Flowers, Greenaway 
cic., With box each of dark and light Powder, two Pads, 
\ directions for tndelible stamping, 85 cts., postpaid, 


ue “Manual of Needlework,” 100 pp., 35 ets. Book of 
“ien) Embroidery Designs,” 1s ain All the above, 
Agents wanted, Addre 





TIEN PUB, CO., 38 W. 4th St., New | York. 


SAVE YOUR CHILDREN 
trom taking cold nights by using 
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STEWART’S NEW CRIB PIN. 


*Buol sayouy iS 


ns, 24c. in st 


CONSOLID 


Wu Ask ay ourstorekee 


OLIpATED BARELY, Fi 
HALE’S HONEY 


OE aU TO AND ORs ours. 

A Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c. 
leading to Consumption. /t cures 
where other medicines have failed, and is 
extensively acknowledged as the hest 
Jough medicine in the world. 
sant to taste. 25c., 50c., and B1 per bottle. S 
r druqaist does not keepit 


SIN CO. 
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. ask him to order it for you. 





Pike's Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 25e. 


“Horlick’s Food for Infé ants has saved | 





CAUTION,—This is the original $3 Shoe. Beware 
of imitations which acknowledge their own inferiority 
by attempting to build upon the reputation of the orig- 
\inal. You eannot be sure getting the genuine 

article unless you are careful to examine and see that 
| our stump appears plainly on the soles: 


of 


These Shoes for gentlemen are made of finest Tannery 
Calf Skin, stitched with large Silk Machine Twist, and 
are unequalled Durability, Comfort and Ap- 
pearance. They are made in various widths to fit any 
foot. They are made with either broad or narrow toes. 
Made in styles shown in cuts. The merits of these Shoes 
have caused such an Gnormous inerease in the demand 
fur them that we can now furnish proof that our cele- 
brated factory produces a larger quantity of Shoes of 
this grade than any other factory in the world, 
tory is run, first and all, in the interest of con- 
sumers; by giving their claims our first attention, we 
best further the interests of the retail trade, and by so 
doing best advance our own, 





in 


above 


We particularly request those who have been paying 
five or six dollars for their Shoes to at least try ona 
pair of these before buying a new pair. 
these Shoes has won for them so higl 
estimation that they 
out a rival. 


The quality of 
1a place in publie 
stand to-day absolutely with- 





Ask your retailer for the JAMES MEANS’ $3 
SHOE. Probably he has them in stock. If he has not, 


let him write to us for dealers’ prices. We always carry 
a large stock, and can fill all orders the same day they 
are received, 


None Gendine Unless Stamped on Sole 


AS FOLLOWS: 


JAMES MEANS 
$3 SHOE. 





Our face | 





115 
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We have been in- 
* formed that some 


CAUTION! 


Shoe retailers when they are asked for the 
JAMES MEANS’ $3 SHOK, reply that 


they “haven’t it,” but that they “ have a better 
Shoe for the same price.” You are probably | 
aware that retailers always prefer to sell what- 
ever they happen to have in stock, and the only 
way for you to get what you want, is to insist 
upon having it, and send to us if you cannot get 
it. Wherever you live these Shoes are within 
your reach. . 

We sell to retailers on short credit only; there- 
fore some dealers will urge you to take inferior 
goods which they buy on long credit. If you can- 


| not persuade your retailer to carry an assortment 


of sizes of these goods, then go to another retailer 
or siorekeeper, and you will probably find them. 


If not, then send to us. Weare not in the retail 


| business and do not care to sell single pairs, but 


we intend to place our goods within the reach of 
all. We preter to have you buy of your retailer; 
but if you cannot, we will send you the 
Shoes by mail to any part of the United 
States. 


Nowe Gentine Unless Stamped on Sole 


AS FOLLOWS: 


JAMES MEANS 
$3 SHOE. 


| ing. 





PERFECT 


DIRECTIONS FOR ORDERING BY MATL, 

Take a good-sized sheet of paper (brown wrapping 
paper will answer), and a tape line or string: draw the 
measure around the foot while the stocking is on: draw 
it closely enough to touch in every part without pineh- 
Measure where you see the lines ineut. When you 
have measured, write the measurements on your paper, 
then turn the sheet over and place it on the floor; 
your foot upon it, bearing about half your 
then with a pencil held upright, mark the 
foot on the paper. Press the 


place 
Weight, and 
shape of your 


pencil firmly against your 


foot all around. (See Figure A.) Then take the best- 
fitting Shoe you have, and mark the shape of that on the 
paper in the same way, keeping the point of the peneil 


close to edge and heel all the way around. 
order whether you want Button, C\ Lace 
Shoes. The postage on Shoes is 48 cents tor cach pair, 
The Shoes will be sent on the same day your order is re- 
ceived, Enclose with your . and direct the 
envelope plainly, as follows: 


JAMES MEANS & CO., 


41 Lincoln Street, Boston, 


State on vour 


$3.48 


order 


Mass. 


f 
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Please mention this paper. Send money by post-office 
order or registered letter. Be 
and address, and above all be strictly 
tails. If you want Shoes sent by crxpre 


sure to give us your name 
in all de- 


al your ex- 


reecurate 





STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., New York, 
eA Aromatic AY, near 29th St., New YORK. 
| BRANCH { 2 evisens STREET, BROOKLYN. 
. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICES | = W. BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 
NO AGENCIES. 

Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments, 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed successfully 
without ripping, 

Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole, 

Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c., 
cleaned or dyed. 

Employing the best attainable skill and most approved 
appliances, and having systematized anew every ve ‘parte 
ment of our business, we can confidently promise the 
best results, and unusually prompt return of goods, 

Goods received and returned by express or by mail. 

Corre sponde nee invited. Send for circular sand price- 
list. BA tRETT, NEPHEWS & C¢ 
5 and 7 John Street, 











7 York. 


ALL OTHER CATS 
ARE KITTENS 


yosaermvered with our new and HANDSOME CAT- 
ALOGUE of Art Needlework and kindred subjects. 


ISSUED MARCH FIRST. 


Contains full seeereetion for Repousse or Ham- 
mered Brass Work, Kensington, Luster and 
Prismatine Painting, Flitter Work or Irides- 
cent Painting, Point-Lace Making (with en- 
gravings of all the stitches), de ‘scriptions and engrav- 
ings of “Novelties in Decorative Embroidery, etc. ey 
with hundreds of illustrations of “s “Seams Patterns, 
showing design, size and price of eac 

WASTE NO MONEY ON TOY “OUTFITS,” 
but get this book — select practical patte rns to use, 

156 10x12 in. pages. 2000 illus. by mail for 25 cents, 


136 PAGES, 2000 PICTURES. 


BENTLEY’S ART NEEDLEWORK, 
No. 12 Ww. 14th | Street, New York, 


BANGY WORK BOOKS. 


New Books! New Editions! New Patterns! 
INGALLS’ MANUAL OF FANCY WORK New 
188 Edition, 8) EXTRA PAGES. This 
New Edition has 192 Pages of Patterns and Jnstructions 
for Kensington Bebedidery: Artistic Needle Work, ete. 
It has 57 Illustrations of STITCHES, including Aensing- 
fon, Outline, Satin, Feather, lrish, Hem, Janina, Knot, 2 
New REN AISSANC E STITCHES from Paris, ete. Gives 
8 used, has a fine se lection of FANCY 
including “Lambrequins, Banner 
Screens, are Fringe, Daisies in Ribbon Work, Fring- 
ed Tassels, ete. Directions for Stamping, Illustrations 
of our Stamping Patterns, also of Briggs’ Transfer Pat- 
terns. A_listof the Colors and Shades to be used in 
working Briggs’ Patterns, and many other good things. 
b Ad — this MANUAL by mail for 18 two-cent stamps; 


COLORS Woo A 




















gf ey for EMBROIDERY. A 


It gives the Correct Colors 
and Shades for laceocinn ring F lowers, Wheat, Grasses, 
Ferns, ete. Ladies doing Ke snsington Embroidery will 

> 








a this book a great help 
NGALLS’ HANDBOO 
“TED ) LAC ew 18 
Patterns! Price 3) cents 
OOK OF DARNED L AC f 


rice s.. 5 for $1.00. 
OF CROCHET AND KNIT- 
a, EXTRA PAGES! New 













$i. 
PATTERNS. Nem 1885 


Edition, New Pott erns, including some fine Designs 
from Paris, Price 2% ce i for 
OOK OF INSTRU ( AND PATTERNS FOR 


ONS 
CRAZY PATCHWORK, Price 15 cts.: 6 for 60 cts. 
ACRAME LACE AND RICK-RACK BOOK. Price 
15 cents; 6 for 8) ce ns 
\ ORSTED CI STITCH PATTERNS. 
Edition. E oe Pages! This book contains 12 Al- 
habets and over 100 other Patterns for Worsted Work. 
*rice 2 cents; 


6 for $1 
N*a BOOK OF TIDY AND POINT RUSSE PAT- 
TERNS. This book has Patterns for Java Canvas, 
Darned Lace and Twine Crochet TIDIES aise Point Russe 
and Crazy Patchwork Stitches. Price % cents, 
UR New FANCY WORK BOOK has ‘direstions for 
Pry and Wet Stamping, also Kensington, Lustro and 
Hand Painting, and a variety of Fancy Work Patterns, 
Price 15 cents: 6 for 60 cents 
SPECIAL OFFER:—We will send you these 8 BooKs 
(one of each) tor $1 and 5 2e. ~stamps. 
The Retail Price of these 8 Books is $2.21. 
Send $1.10 for all, and sell those you don’t want at the 
retail prices. Circulars free 
Address J. F. ING ‘ALL S, Lynn, Mass. 
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Glenn’s Sulphur Soap beautifies & heals. 25c. 
German Corn Remover kills corns & bunions. 25c. 











FOREIGN STAMPS, 100 all diff., and 25-pp. cat., 15c. 
M Batchelder, 2700 N. 9th Street, St. icine Mo. 





MADAME 


DEAN'S 


LEO 





Ladies?, without Shoulder Brace, $1.50 
Ladies’, with Shoulder Brace, 


made of fine Coutil, double stitched 3.00 
Nursing, without Shoulder Brace, 1.75 
Abdominal, 2.00 
Misses’, 10 to 14 years. .. 1.50 
Yeung Ladies’, 14 to 18 years 2.00 


Highly recommended by the a. 
Modistes, the Fashionable Dressmakers an 
the most eminent Physicians in the United 
States an: Europe. Circulars free. 
Sold by Leading Housés Everywhere. 

Samples sent free to any address on re=- 
ceipt of price. Our Illustrated Catalogue 
sent free on application. 


Reli le Agents wanted. Liberal pay. 
Ap, ly at once, 


LEWIS SCHIELE & CO., 


Sole Owners of Patent and Manufacturers, 


390 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


(uticura 


A 
POSITIVE CURE 
for every form of 
> “tsa 









EozeMA ON 


FROM 


PIMPLES TO SCROFULA, 


CZEMA, or Salt Rheum, with its agonizing Itchin 

and burning, instantly relieved by a warm bath wit! 
CUTICURA SOAP and a single application of CUTICURA, 
the great Skin Cure. This repeated daily, with two or 
three doses of CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood 
Purifier, to'keep the blood cool, the pereptradien pure 
and unirritating, the bowels open, the liver and kidneys 
active, will speedily cure <3" Tetter, Ringworm 
Psoriasis, Lichen, Pruritus, Seall Head, Dandruff, and 
every species of Itching, Sealy, and Pimply Humors of 
the Skin and Sealp, with Loss of Hair, when the best 
physicians and all known remedies fail. 

CuTiIcuRA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers free 
from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price; CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, % 
RESOLVENT, $1.0. Pre pared by POTTER DRUG AND 


pense, then se nd u us only $3. 
i L K BAR GAINS 
AT RETAIL, 


Having received a bare invoice of BLACK G ROS 
1K SIL TES 













ena £ BROCAI SILKS, CASH 
HENRI ETTAS S & various MOURNING CL6 
at prices far below actual vs alue, we shall offer the 
lot at sok ™ i prices, These goods 
speci wal persons desirin 
material inthe future to PURGC n ASk NOW 


iy 
cannot be duplicated. To facilitate the sending of same- 
Yes we have divided the lots as follows 


lass H, comp rising goods under St, 00 per yi ard. 
K, 


Class from rf he, to 1. Spryd. 
Class M, et = Sito® P per ‘yard. 
When sending for samples state class, an her Wool 


or Silk goods are required, As the lots will sell very 
rapidly, we advise intending purchasers to write us at 
once. A deposit of ten per cent. required on all goods 
sent C.O. D., which will be deducted from bill. 


JN. COLLINS, IMPORTER of BLACK SILKS & JERSEYS 


32 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 


CORPULENCY. 


che injuries arising from gorpulenc y, 
the most common of which i 


Umbilical Hernia 
or Rupture 


may be ENTIRELY 
PREVENTED or re- 
lieved by the use of 


Seeley’s Elastic 
Abdominal Belt and Umbilical Truss 


by which a firm support is given to the abdomen, inva. 
riably diminishing its size, thereby improving the form 
and affording comfort and safety. Catalogue, with illus. 
trations and directions for self measurement mail led un. 
der plain cover, on receipt of 25c. Address **Ladiew’ 
Department, 

SEELEY. 1s HARD-RUBBER TRUSS 


1347 Chestaut St. LESTABLISHMENTS 74 Fleet Street 


Philada., 0.8. 4. London, Erg, 
Under patronage of the World's most Eminent ——. 
Ravsxence : — Profs. 8. a — 08s, he ag bao aggeet Willard Parker, 

The’ a. Pancoast, D Morton, and others. 
The Correct and Skilite “y fsactante al Treatment of 


HERNIA. OR RUPTURE A wePECIALTY, 


mth tac mg nea 
oc! ngs a 1 ohn a wea swollen, or 
Elastic te Sody Belts (to lace or buckle) for 
corpulency or abdominal tumors. Shoulder Bracea 
rn netantly in stock and made to order, 

- B. SEELEY & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BALL’ 













LS LE VO 
The ONLY rege ony — can be returned by 
its purchaser afte ind ‘s ae swe oar vif pt noe fou nd 
T A 
in every eek on an ATISEA af dk seller. 
Made in a variety of aetees and prices. Sold by first- 
class dealers everywhere. Beware of worthless og 
ions. None genuine without Ball’s name on be 


ICACO CORSET C icago. ite 


c 








CHEMICAL CO.. BOSTON, MA 
@@"Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


nd 13 Lispenard St., ork City. 
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THE YOUTH’S 





Telegraphy or Shorthand and Type 
Writing Here, Situations furnished. 


1 EAR 


L 


Address VALENTINE Bros., Janesville, Wisconsin, 

H oO PPI Cc of every description prompt- 
Te ly done, Send for circular, 

Mrs. PF. L. UNLER, Box 765, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1 VE R _ a urde n Wall, and 9 Song 8, words and 
yi Birthday, ral and Bird Chromo 
Cards, ° i Vr AW AY, 339 Wash, St., Boston, Mass, 

LEARN TO WRITE elczantly without teacher. 
Patent Penholder, -) penmen use them, Millions sold, 
30 cents in tamips. 7ALMS, Newark, N. J. 


1 cts., lie., 25c., We. buys a Speake af Dialogue, 


Ke cits ition, or. ed jay Book, Catalogue free. 
POULTRY * 





Gerald i *iere , 122 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Sen a 10 ce nts to FE. 
” . - by ome 


R. Sullivan, Zanesville, 
Illustrated Catalogue of 









HIGH OL ASS we L.S,and full directions how to 
make a flirst-« Ke ne ubator for $7. 

ul pack will be sent by 

A mail to an ae ° BILIQUSINE,; ‘ upon hes 

ceipt of a two-cent postage stamp. Biliousine is a 

ure cure f Dy nth ce ia, Headache, Constipation, In- 

diz tie Hicartburn, Sour Stomach, Liver Complaint 
and Mil: ria. SNOW & EARLE, P rovidence, R. p 

SHORTHAN thoroughly taught by 

MAIL or personally; 

good situation procured all pupils when competent, 

Phon phy, thoroughly learned, opens the best field 

for Vong pe ple, especially for educated young ladies, 

Send te irlar. . G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N.Y. 

go0,000 healthy plants. 

arge greenhouses, 

Price gre utly reduced, 

Satisfaction guaranteed, 

Send for our Illustrated Catal ou yue, MILLER & 
HUNT, Om) Hal tead Street, Wright's Grove, Ills, 






‘OLUMBIA\BICYCLES 


ry van st Wlushrajo\ 8 TRICY CLES} 
waren - catalogue sent free -- 


| ima micnoan auc | THE POPE MFG:-CO:- 
CHICAGO | 597 ee eee ST. 


TRE CREAM EI R- ad oF ar 
1ONEE R| AND | RING 
HEROES | 3 Ei DS. 


6 RANCH HOUSES 





¢ 


rt G 








The thrilling adventures of al! the hero-explorers and fighters. 
with Indians, outinwe and wild t aaetey Gv er our Whole Ooumetyy 
from the earliest times tothe pres es and famous exe 
ploita of DeSoto, Lasalle, Stand oh, Scent, Kenton, Brady, 

Crockett, — wie Ho sate mn C areony c uster, Wild Bill, Buffalo 
Bill, Gena dian Chiets and scores of 


or ith 175 fine engravings. 
AG ~PORGLOUSLT ‘itusfaat revi an. nythin . ” 


pa el & Co., Box 4lul Vhiladelphiaer St. Louis. 
GoonnD N Ew 


TO LADIES! 


Civeatest’ inducements ever of- 
fe sare Now’s your time to get up 
our celebrated Teas 
+s, and secure a beauti- 
sand or Moss Rose China 
Pea tv or Tlandsome Decorated 
nner Set, or Gold Band Moss 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 
T 












3 Ce 


m=" FLOWER SEeOS:. I 


hd gato y SEEDS 
*f ALL 





Other ~ 
PLANTS 
in same proportion.~ 
t# CATALOGUE FREE. 


— 


D. a 
BIVE RSIDE GA KDENS, BINGHAMTON, XN. ¥. 


TR STRONG HEALTHY PLANTS ! 


—— 









yy et ¢ te 
é & Cho dies t New arise: | 
Yt 12 we Ber, inks, = $i. 
 S mum {2 Nor id Glad ume. ee $i: | 
puarcaeg pase ry. g Prise alo Ho ESR: 
EARL TU ROSE send ibe , and address, I will 
mail 2 Klewe BER — full directions for bloom- | 
ing, or 4 bulbs for Soe. itil flowered same oi 
CHAS. T. STARR, i) DALE, CHESTER CO. PA PA 


LRELVE SATISFACTION 


2 Sow them, and your gar- 
~ Ay tor our Garden Guide and Price 
SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 

RU IST, Jr., Seed Grower, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD co's 


AUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Oy 





fircat Speeialty ~ rowing and distributing 
ROSES —we deliver strong Pot Plants, suitable for im- 
I . safely by wal at all Post Offices. & 

ty “eich Vv: nriet »” motes ‘i _ — led, for ®1; 






ies, " 


OTHER VARI 


din 


“AND io FOR SI 


our New Guide, 76 pp. 


ETIES,_ 2, 3, 


witty itlus t rst tr rathegastt 500 finest sorts, 
Aettre THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.,, 
Kose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa, 


FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 
I will mail to you a code of rules, 
whereby any one (who is thin-faced 
ind thineneeked) ean, ina very short 


time, develop the muscles of the 
“he and make them look plump 
and rosy, and also fill out the neck, 
for the sum of 50 cents. Prof. D. 
L.. Dowd, pom School for Physical 
Culture, WE, Mth St, New Yor 





| ! 


COMPANION. 





MARCH 19, 1885, 








100 Fore 


Stamps, all different, 10c. Agents want- 
ed. C. H. 


AMPBELL, 13 Centre Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


olen ema 




















“DRINK FAIR, BETSEY, WOTEVER YOU 
Martin Chuz zlewit. 


EA CLUB ORDER 


DO 


We have made a specialty for six years of giving away 
as Premiums, to those who get up clubs for our goods, 


Dinner anc a Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silverware, etc. 
Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 75 cents per ound. We do 
a very large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 

SILVER- 


from @ to 30.0 LUB ORDERS each day. 
PLATED CASTERS as Premiums with ®5, ®7 an 
#10 orders. WHITE TEA SETS with $810 orders. 
DECORATED TEA SETS with 13. GOLD 
BAND or MOSS ROSE SETS of 44 pieces, or 
DINNER SETS of 112 pieces, with 820 orders, 
and a Host of other Premiums. Send us postal and 
mention this paper, and we will send you full Price 
and Illustrated Premiam List. Freig ee — 
average 7 ce nts per 1 a to points Wes 


tAT LONDON TEA CO.,, 
___ 801 w jashington Street, Boston, Mass. 
CHANCE to secure a first-class Farm in 
the Red River Valley at $3.00 per acre 





is an 
ment that a 


opportunity for a profitable invest- 


never allows to! 
_|WISE MAN pass; and during 
the past year a 
large number of actual settlers availed them- 
selves of this liberal offer by the Sr. Pavt, 


MINNEAPOLIS & MANITOBA RatLway Co., 


choice tracts, and com | 
BOUGHT menced improvements, | 
The Company has also} 
many thousands of acres of choice lands, | 
well _— to Dairy, Live Stock and | 
General Farming purposes, from which | 
ean be selected that can- 
A FARM not be excelled in any 
State in the UnIon. 
FOR PARTICULARS, MAPS, ETC., WRITE TO 


J. B. POWER, Land Com., 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R’y Co., 
ST. PAUL, M INN. 


MES PYLES. 











THe BEST THING KNOWN ror 


WASHING » BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZING- 
LY, and gives universal satisfaction. No family, 
rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 

JAMES PYL KE, ] NEW YORK. 


LE PAGE S| 


LIQUID GLUE 


Ts used “by Pullman Palace Car Co, 
Mason & Hamlin Organ & Piano Co. 
b & by thousands of first-class m’frs. & 
mechanics throughout the world,for 
ail kinds of tine work on Wood, Ivory, 
Leather, Paper, Glass, Marble, &e, 


él warded GOLD MEDAL@t wortd’s 


Ex"bn, London, 1883. Pronounced the 


Vl 
eecany STRONGEST ADHESIVE KNOWN 


f Sold in tin cans for mechanics and 
Amateurs. & in bottles forFamily use 
for repairing Furniture,Glass,China 
and Briec-a-Brac. By mail, 25 cts. 


READ HOW TO CET A 


SAMPLE CAN FREE. 


Go to any retail dealer, show him this advertisement 
and get him to write on his business card if he does not 
keep LePage’s Glue, then send the card to us with 10 cts, 
to pay - we will send to id dealer two same- 
yes, one for ain and one for v« This offer is good for 


one month only. RUSSIA CEMENT FCO. Glencester, Oe Mass. 





















SEED 


ARE WARRANTED 
FIRST-CLASS in every 





BURPEE’S 


Handsome 
e best Parm 
rdeners, 


and Garden Seeds, 





FARM ANNUAL FOR 1885 


took of 120 pages, hundreds of beautiful illustrations, 
including PORTA) 
and Planters whe want THE BEST SEEDS at THE LOWEST PRICES. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO.) bt - 


RES panty tad — AL 

NE ETTER.— 
will ~ sent FREE 
to all who write for it 


a o Colored Plates, and 
Novelties of Real Merit. 





| I have entered a new life. 
| in the power of medici ine to produce such a won- 














A SPRING 


medicine should be taken to purify and invigorate 
the blood, and also to fortify the system against 
the drowsy, sluggish feelings peculiar to the 
months of 


March, April and May. 


Lack of fresh air and of proper exercise, with 
the use of too much animal food, during the 
winter, vitiates the blood, and renders an alter- 
ative medicine necessary to health. Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla is the best blood purifier. 

I have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in my family 
for years, as a cure for Lumbago and general 
Nervous Debility, caused by an inactive liver 
and a low state of the blood. As a spring medi- 
cine it has no equal.—A. B. Nichols, Ellery Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

During the winter I was languid, tired and with- 
out appetite, until I commenced using 


Ayer’s Sar 


I took three bottles, and now feel that 
I did not think it was 


saparilla. 


derful change as .: er’s Sarsaparilla has effected 
in my case.—Mrs. C. Johnson, 310 Hicks Street, 
Brookly nh, N. Y. 

I have found relief from that languid feeling, so 
prevalent during the months of March, April, and 
May, by taking Ayer’s Sarsaparillan—Henry H. 
Davis, Nashua, N. H. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


MEDICINE. 


for the blood. The most powerful tonic 
alterative medicine known to medical scienc: 
is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. When you are suilerin: 
from 


and 


Debility, Loss of Appetite, 


Dyspepsia, Kidney or Liver Complaint, Scrofula, 
or from any other disease caused by an inapu 
condition of the blood, take Ayer’s Sarsaparil/ 
It will strengthen and invigorate your 

more than any other medicine. 


All last winter and spring my strength grad: 
failed, until at last I was unable to periorm ) 
duties as a pastor. I had no appetite, and \ 
little food I ate would not properly dive 
thought I had only one thing to do—resign 1 
position and go South. I had taken so 1 
medicine that I did not care to use any 1 
but a friend pressed me to try a bottle of A 
Sar- 


saparilla. 


More to please him than anything else, I besa 
taking this medicine. After the first both 
felt a sensible change. I tried a second and 
third bottle, and am still taking it three tiny 
day, with the conviction that 1 owe my renewer 
strength and recovery to the use of Ayer’s S: 
parilla. My appetite is now very good, and 1: 
fully able to perform my clerical duties.—G. C. 
Mousseau, pastor, 265 Pleasant Street, Fall Liver, 
Mass. 


l 
4 


2 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 





For sale by all Druggists. Price $1; 6 bottles, 25. 








120 PlantsANo 


1 Canna, 1 Tigridia, 1 Amaryliis, 
1 Dahlia, 4 Fuchsias, 6 Gladiolus, 
2 Smilax, 1 Caladium, 10 Verbenas, 


2 Salvias, 


2 Peonias, 2 Lantanas, 
8@ Send stamp for Catalogue.“@M 





Bulbsro$5.00 


Delivered at your home, the safe arrival guaranteed. With each lot full printed instructions 
how to grow flowers successfully. This list would cost from your florist at wholesale rates, $12. 
6 Tuberoses, 
2 Heliotropes, 
2 Japan Lilies, 
2 Abutilons, 10 Best Roses 2 Hardy Phlox, 
3 Petunias, 2 Feverfew, 2 Calla Lilies, 10 Basket-plants, 10 Geraniums, single and Sdouble. 
5 Carnations, 4 Begonias, assorted, 


B. P, CRITCHELL & CO., 197 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0. 


2 English Violets, 
5 Alternantheras, 
10 Coleus, all different, 
10 New Chrysanthemum 


























GREATEST OFFER OF 


will get — 
«the seeds 
76 cTs you 


















can grow aut 
new, delicious, 
and rare 
vegetables 
anda 


Ses oH 
. PUMPKIN, Z 


FOR SEVENTY il, oT Lb ore 


the value is here given in coed alone, we erencal's 
Youtu's Companion is positive proof that we will d 


Our Pe rfee tion Muskmelon has flesh so thick 
ive—the best novelty. 
most large melons, this is of aplendid flavor, with elegan 
flesh most brilliant red; very J w seeds; hg 
8 pounds. Surps 1 
eks earlier than any other. 
new, of fine flavor, very large. 
pies, — st dons ym seated 
be WE 







a %, 
Golde eart Let 


f 
“ rhic h is nd 


00 You ie IN A CITY 


ay to send fo ds for some friend in t 
Sar delicious Perfection Muskmelons se nt you 
in the season will amply repay you for your trouble. 


ne 0 











[HOW TO CET IT FREE! i. 












liness, Durability and Ubenputes Pavwuniied. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 








Yourn's 


we will ceed 1 ae 11 packets of new sceds, 
che Farm and Garden,” the best garden, floral, and farm pape 


WHY PLANT OLD VARIETIES WHEN NEW BLOOD IS SO MUCH oreen: ? 


\ here is scarcely room for the sceds, del 
Cuban Queen W pa ate seed is of the strain from which the 11/-p« 


rd 
ality. Solid and wonderfully firm. Mammoth T ripoll Sulen 
uby King Pepper, largest grown, ¢ inches thick. Etampes Cab! 
weet Corn, eztra early, 
ttuce, extra fine, none better. 
Searles t Olive. Rote 5 2 no ao coena. =. ae. —. 


WE Ci AN SHY AEFORO,T TO MAKE’ You THis OFFER tONCE 


e (The publishers of tt 
are vegan deen large quar 
~ You: aes * panel y ‘0 a po etme, hence a number of thei bscriber 
of non in our business, and will accept them in pay for this collection any denor 


ou may send P. O. Note, Ord. a hye Reg'd Letter, Ban 
We know every 
countzy, will see oe aieenthonmens 


RDER AT ON 
CHILD BROS. & CO., PUBLISHERS, 438 LIBRARY ST., ‘PHILADELPHIA PA. 


NOVELTIES IN SEEDS! 


A straight proposition to every one of the 370,000 ree ad 
oMPaNIoN. We have arranged at great « ‘ 
» this collection of New Seeds for tin aecur 

described and truthf 
yn illustr ated here. If vx 
ive in a city 
do not fail to 
read the note 
to gg 2 our 
cause. vill 
pay » ate to 
send 





iMustrated atiove. and our monthly 
er to our paper in time will get us more, and thus though twice 
— a pele The fact that our advertisement ¢ 


it we pi ‘ise, and that our seeds are as represented. 


al T< 


sweet, crisp heart and thin rind. New ae 





™ 
Ab in : 
Mammoth Boulogne Pamy »vhin, 
VEN ic CkET lag be 
KETS of Seeds il 
on Ses5 of only 36 cents. 
he will never see it 


arge ears. 
















BLEV 















Draft, or Exp. Orde » at our risk 
he Companion, whether he lives in a city « 

If ‘ya live in ~ city and have shed gard 

our Mammot! 


h Cu 
CE 







n Quee 
Bet owt you tay the 
write out and send or 





dreas a plainly . 





10 ord ty 
Sen mak Ota 





0, and we will send 10 collec- 
OUR seeds and paper fre« 











.OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE FOR 1885, OF 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE CARDEN.” 


full of valuable cultural directions, containing three colored plates, and embracing 
everything mew and rarei 
to cover postage (6 cents). 


Plants, wil! be mailed on recei 


HENDERS 


pt of stamps 


an 
"To customers of last season sent free without application. 


ON & CO., 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 











